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Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  Overseas 


SEES  MARKED 
IMPROVEMENT 
IN  SHIPPING 

Sir  W.  Currie  Tells  London 
Chamber  of  Gratifying 
Conditions  in  Industry 
During  Past  Yeai 

WSTHDR  tn  11  <>i 
s/  m  nn  SERSHIP 

Australia  Lost  $60,000,000 
and  U.S.  Showed  Deficit 
o  f  $280,000,000  i  n 
Seven  Years'  Operation 


X  ARKED  Improvement 
IV  i  relations  between  cat 


In  the 
ipttal  and 
labor  wa»  declared  by  sir  William 
Currie  at  a  recent  Chamber  of 
Shipping  meeting  In  London  to  have 
been  the,  most  Important  sign  of  the 
past  year. 

Sir  William.  In  Ma  presidential 
address,  said  "The  absence  of 
domestic  strtfe  Has  been  moat, 
marked. 

•  Statistics  of  days  last  by  disputes 
In  1028  are.  with  one  exception,  the 
lowest  for  the  last  thlrty-»lx  years 

"In  co-operation  and  good  fellow- 
ship the  shipping  industry  leads  the 
way.  It  Is  the  envy  of  many  and 
despair  of  the  troublemongers." 

Important  happenings  in  ship- 
ping during  the  year  had  been  the 
withdrawal  from  business  by  the 
Australian  Oovernment.  and  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  interests 
of  the  American  Shipping  Board. 

Australia  had  lost,  since  its  ex- 
periment commenced  £12.000,000. 
and  the  American  Board,  on  oper- 
ating only,  156.000.000  in  seven 
years. 

To  British  shipping  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  very  complete  satisfaction 
that  two  such  outstanding  examples 
of  state  ownership  had  collapsed 

British  shipping  had  never  asked 
to  be  "spoon-ted"  by  the  Govern- 
ment It  had  prospered  by  compeU- 
Uon  and  the  skill  and  fortitude  of 
Its  seamen. 

But  it  had  certain  unfair  cam- 
petiUon  to  meet  from  other  coun- 
tries. They  did  not  ask  the  Oovern- 
ment for  assistance,  but  they  di« 
ask  for  equal  opportuniUes  for  the 
vessels  of  all  nations  in  all  port 

They  wanted  fair  and  free  trad- 
ing internationally  and  as  few 
restriction^  as  possible  upon  their 

ii  OF  AFRICA" 
WFIFilMFII  HOME 


M,.r  -y.  Famous  Negro.  Re- 

turns to  Old  Home  on  Political 
Thought*  Intent 

Marcus  Oarvey.  so-called  King  of 
Africa,  has  returned  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  to  seek  a  seal  In  the  Legis- 
lature and  to  begin  publication  of  a 
negro  newspaper  called  The  Black 
Man. 

sin"  his  return  from  America 
and  Europe  Oarvey.  not  chagrined 
by  hb>  treatment  in  London  and  his 
arrests  In  New  York  and  Canada 
Is  making  his  presence  felt  in  his 
home  land  of  Jamaica. 

He  has  purchased  property  then- 
valued  at  »20.000,  including  a  print- 
ing shop,  and  proposes  to  Issue  a 
daily  newspaper  He  has  an- 
DOUDMd  his  Intention  to  stand  for 
election  as  a  Legislative  Council 
member  from  the  pariah  of  St.  An- 
drew. 

If  Oarvey  should  be  elected— and 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  succeed, 
due  to  the  lar*e  number  of  negroes 
in  the  parish-he  will  have  full 
scope  for  hla  powers  of  oratory  in 
the  Colonial  Council  Chamber  He 
may  also  benefit  by  the  mental  dis- 
cipline which  the  new  political 
atmosphere  will  provide  for  him 

Oarvey  will  now  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  manifest  his  prac- 
tical interest  in  the  masse:,  whose 
cause  he  professes  to  have  at  heart. 
Thousand*  of  negroes  In  Jamaica 
are  out  of  employment  at  the 
present  Mm*.  

FAMINE  HITS  KENYA 

Drought  and  Ixxusl  FUcue  Resull 
In  H0.MM  Natives  Being 


A  special  meeting  of  the  K"r;\» 
legislative  Council  has  considered 
the  famine  conditions  which  have 
rnllowed  the  drought  and  the  plague 
of  locusts,  and  has  paaaed  legisla- 
tion to  meet  the  emergency.  Tha 
Acting  ctovernor  stated  that  there 
were  at  present  130.000  natives 
without  food,  and  there  was  a  pos- 
Ibillty  that  the  number  would  In- 
crease. They  would  require  to  be 
fed  for  five  months.  The  Legisla- 
ture has  voted  C 200, 000  in  order  to 
finance  the  Food  Boards  opera- 
tions The  intention  of  the  Oov- 
ernment la  that,  so  far  as  possible. 
I  hr  natives  shall  be  encouraged  to 
repay  the  relief  provided,  while,  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  famine- 
stricken  areas,  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  encourage  able- 
bodied  people  to  vek  employment 
in  public  and  private  work  It  is  nm 
expected  that  there  will  be  any  In- 
terference with  the  normal  export 
trade  of  the  Colon.* 


Ki  nc  's  Physician 

I  in  ci  lists  l.iinm'vit y 
ll\  i.ivitm  Statistics 

SIR  Humphrey  Rolleston. 
physician  to  King  Oeorge 
and  signer  of  the  recent 
bulletins  concerning  the 
King's  health,  is  an  enthusi- 
ast on  the  subject  of  sta- 
tistics. By  their  means  he 
has  tried  to  figure  out  expec- 
tancy of  life  for  any  given 
person.  As  a  rule,  he  says, 
women  live  longer  than  men. 
Out  of  091  centenarians 
who  died  within  a  period  of 
ten  years.  504  were  women 
and  187  men. 

His  method  of  finding  the 
age  at  which  a  person  may 
expect  to  die  involves  math- 
ematics. Add  the  years  at 
which  your  father  and  mother, 
your  two  grandfathers  and 
two  grandmothers  died.  Divide 
the  total  by  six  and  you  will 
have  the  age  at  which  you 
will  shuffle  oft  this  mortal 
coil. 

Sir  Humphrey  cautions 
against  considering  this  result 
as  infallibly  correct.  It  Is  only 
a  rough  guess.  His  game 
might  be  made  more  enter- 
taining, and  the  answers  more 
individualistic,  by  deducting 
from  the  score  for  past  at- 
tacks of  illness,  two  off  for 
measles,  five  for  diphtheria, 
and  so  on. 


FLAPPER  VOTE 
SHOWS  TORIES 
STILL  IN  LEAD 


Sl.au  h.ilh.i  Cumin,  tr.l  !.\ 
London  Journal  Records 
200,000  Responses.  Giv- 
ing Conservatives  Lead 

5,000,000  NEW 

\  I.HI  s  ,,\  US1 

Socialists  Hold  Second 
Place— Leaders  Have  50 
Per  Cent  More  Votes 
Than  Liberal  Party 


North  Wales'  Hard  Winter 


ANOTHER  SLUM 
TO  DISAPPEAR 

Notorious  Lane  in  London's 
Fashionable  West  End  to 
Make  Way  for  Modern 
Many-Stoiied  Tenements 

U  HERE  flH  //  IW 
POOR  Hi  B  ELBOWS 


World  s  End  Passage  Is  doomed, 
and  no  on?  except  a  lover  of  queer 
names  win  regret  its  passing.  All  of 
Chelsea  knew  World's  End  Passage 
as  the  darkest,  narrowest  and  most 
unheal  Ihful  alleyway  in  the  West 
End  of  London.  Now  its  ram- 
shackle houses  are  being  torn  down 
o  make  way  for  modern  many- 
turied  tenements. 

Prom  the  top  of  a  bus  rumbling 
ilong  King's  Road  could  just  be 
seen  World's  End  Passage.  like  a 
slit  in  the  wall  of  houses.  In  an 
apologetic  way  it  dived  behind  a 
public  house  named  appropriately 
"The  World's  End.''  and  then  sham- 
bled off  In  the  direction  of  the 
Thames  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
damp,  dilapidated  two-story  houses, 
huddled  together  elbow  to  elbow 
along  a  ten-foot  alley  Cockney 
children  ran  through  the  alley  to- 
ward the  river,  where  at  least  they 
could  And  sunshine. 

At  the  other  end  of  World's  End 
Passage  was  a  cobblestone  court 
which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  lead 
nowhere.  Desperate  poverty  stalked 
through  the  alley  until  it  turned  a 
.-.harp  concealed  corner  and  emerged 
in  the  brilliant  sunlight  or  the  Chel- 
sea Embankment.  On  sunny  days 
the  water  glistened  and  gulls  cir- 
cled overhead  for  bits  of  bread 
thrown  to  them  by  well-dressed 
promrnaders.  Lu'kllv  World  s  End 
Passage  was  almoat  hidden,  and  for 
years  people  living  on  the  Embank- 
ment hardly  knew  of  Its  existence 

Now,  however,  those  wealthy 
house  owners— among  them  Lord 
Melrhett.  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  and 
others  in  high  places-  have  awak  - 
ened  Chelsea  to  its  worst  slum. 
Soon  It  will  be  only  a  bad  dream. 
In  the  twentieth  century  a  street 
like  that  was  an  anomaly  which 
nothing  could  excuse.  It  was  built 
m  the  eighteen -twenties,  with  no  re- 
gard for  such  elementary  neces- 
sities an  sunlight,  space  and  sanita- 
tion It  was.  in  fact,  a  typical  slum 
area  burled  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
London's  richest  boroughs.  It  was 
a  perfect  example  of  how  poverty 
and  wealth  stuTrub  elbows  In  this 
city  of  amaxlng  oontraats. 

CHAPLAIN'S  MEMORIAL 

l<»<   II  In  t  i(ht  I  .Amp  to  Memory  of 
Lai.   Worker  In  Tristan 
da  C'nnha 


f"^REAT  Interest  is  betnrj  taken  in 
^-J  the  "straw  ballot"  conducted 
by  The  Mirror  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  political  leanings  of  the 
millions  of  the  lately  created  "flap- 
per" votes  in  Britain. 

Hit  totab  up  to  the  end  of  last 
monUi  were:  Conservatives.  83.502; 
.Socialists  73.590;  Liberals.  55.719. 

It  will  be  seen  from  theiie  figures 
that  ovtT  200.000  women  have  al- 
ready voted  tn  the  ballot,  thus  giv- 
ing The  Dally  Miror  valuable  as- 
sistance tn  testing  the  political 
opinions  of  the  new  voters. 

R  will  be  seen  that  the  Conserva- 
tives have  somewhat  of  a  lead 
which  has  been  maintained  ever 
since  the  first  totals  were  published 
some  weeks  ago. 

Voles  are  being  recorded  at  the 
rale  or  from  30,000  to  40.000  each 
week.  The  ballot  is  Impartial,  and 
the  representatives  conducting  It 
are  not  allowed  in  any  circum- 
stances to  express  any  propagandist 
views.  The  Individual  voter  Is  as- 
sured of  secrecy.  She  has  neither 
to  divulge  her  name  nor  address. 
The  voter  has  simply  to  place  a 
cross  on  the  printed  form  against 
the  party  she  favors,  and  then  drop 
the  form  Into  the  receptacle  pro- 
vided. 

Under  certain  conditions,  party 
organizers  who  wish  to  make  use  or 
the  forms  may  have  them  free  of 
charge  for  clrculaUon  and  collec- 
tion. 

radium  cuius 

THREE  VICTIMS 

London  Nurse  and  Two  Laboratory 
Workers  Martyrs  to  Doty  In 
Doctor's  Office 


SOVIET  CHEAP 
OIL  DISTURBS 
MOTOR  TRADE 


British  Combine  Succeeds 
in  Eliminating  Russian 
Competition  and  Raises 
Prices  to  Ensure  Profit 


l\l>t  STRY  DECLARES 
RUIN  ATMS  CERTAIN 


Increased  Cost  of  Gasoline 
Sure  to  Put  Many  Cars 
Out  of  Operation  and 
Demoralize  Business 


A  motor  car  embedded  in  a  huge  snowdrift  on  the  Conway-Pcnmaenmawr 
Road  in  North  Wales,  where  the  oldest  inhabitants  have  no  recollection 
of  similar  conditions  in  Winter. 


COLD  WEATHER 

British  Isles  Suffer  ViaUaUon  From 
to 


The  Lelghton  Bunard  branch  of 
Toe  H  has  decided  to  dedicate  its 
I aimp  of  Maintenance  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Rev  Henry  Martrn 
Rofers.  who  died  In  Lelghton  Bux- 
sard  soon  after  his  return  after  a 
life  ol  privation  In  Tristan  da 
Cunha.  The  lamp,  which  will  be 
known  as  the  Martyn  Racers  Lamp, 
will  be  lit  by  the  Prince  of  Walei  on 
April  II  tn  Church  House.  West- 
minster, when  forty-nine  other 
lamps  will  be  lit.  The  secretary  of 
Toe  H  staled  recenUy  that  moat  of 
these  lamps  were  for  groups  in  Brit- 
ain but  that  a  number  wens  for  the 
Dominions.  Lamps  would  be  Ut  for 
groups  tn  South  Africa  and  in  Can- 
ada 


/  it  tins:  Punishment 

Whim  Tom  Woodcock,  aged  stxty- 
three.  pleaded  guilty  at  Lincoln  to 
beinpi  drunk  in  charge  of  a  motor 
car  and  driving  dangerously.  It  was 
itated  that  his  car  mounted  a  pave- 
ment in  the  city  and  knocked  down 
an  electric  feeder  pillar  At 
cock's  own  request  his 
«usriended  for  life,  and  he  was  fined 
15  for  each  offence. 


Hayward  Pinch.  F.R.C.S..  who  has 
been  medical  superintendent,  for 
twenty  years  of  the  Radium  Insti- 
tute in  London,  recently  stated  that 
three  of  his  staff — a  nurse  and  two 
laboratory  assistant*  have  died 
from  devotion  to  the  work  of  the 
Institute. 

He  himself  nearly  died  His  blood 
was  affected  by  the  ray.  and  he  was 
an  Invalid  ror  five  months  Now 
every  precaution  Is  taken.  Every 
worker  of  the  institute  has  two  day's 
holiday  a  week.  The  work  of  mak- 
ing up  the  apparatus  is  done  bv  re- 
lays Of  workers  and  oo  onp  Is  al- 
lowed to  do  it  for  more  than  three 
months. 

Mr  Pinch  has  seen  radium  first 
scoffed  at  then  tolerated,  and  lastly 
acclaimed  by  physicians  throughout 
the  world.  Hospitals  are  now  clam- 
oring for  It  At  first  the  Institute 
treated  only  hopeless  cases  of  can- 
cer-cases in  which  every  other 
known  recourse  had  been  tried  and 
found  futile  In  spite  of  that,  some 
really  spectacular  results  were  ob- 
tained Now  Uie  surgeons  are  send- 
ing cases  in  the  early  stages  and  the 
cures  equal  anythl.T?  don?  by  the 
radium  institutes  un  the  Continent 
-which,  unlike,  our  own.  are  sub- 
sidised by  the  State  and  can  pick 
their  own  cases 

Everywhere  ho*pitalr.  are  de- 
manding radium  They  mil  have  to 
remember  that  it  is  a  double-edged 
tool.  Radium  used  with  Imperfect 
knowledge  Is  likely  to  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

NEW  COMMONWEALTH 

f)ake  of  Montrow!  SuiirMi  Confed- 
eration or  ScoUaruL  WaJna  and 
Perhap*   All  Ireland 

The  Duke  of  Montrose  was  the 
principal  speaker  al  a  national  dem- 
onstraUon  "to  assert  Scotland  s 
rights"  held  recently  In  Edinburgh, 
sir  Archibald  Sinclair.  M  P  .  pre- 
sided. The  Duke  said  thai  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland  had  a  right  to  man- 
age their  own  domestic  afTairv 
while  at  the  same  time  ihanrur  in 
the  burdens  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment as  regards  foreign  policy,  na- 
tional defence  and  other  matters 
which  affected  the  Empire  If  they 
could  get  some  system  of  Federal 
Oovernment  comprising  Scotland 
Wales  and  Northern  Ireland,  then 
Southern  Ireland  might  throw  in 
their  lot  with  the  others,  and  they 
would  then  have  a  real  common- 
wealth of  the  British  Isles 


Trus  carcase  of  mine  is  for  the 
medlrsd  college  of  resean-h  if  they 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it  The  money 
is  ror  my  landlady,  as  1  owe  it  |q 
her  for  rent  This  note  was  left 
by  John  Thomas,  a  Cardiff  ei-8er- 
-\cr  man.  who  was  round  gassed 
Suicide  while  of  unsound  mind 
the  verdict. 


The  recent  cold  spell  In  Britain 
has  brought  out  a  crop  of  stories, 
many  of  which  are  worth  repeating. 
Here  are  some  from  The  Bradford 
Telegraph  and  Argus: 

At  a  Wansbck  fire  a  family  was 
round  to  be  trapped  In  an  upper 
room,  and  no  ladders  were  avail- 
able. The  low  temperature,  how- 
ever, was  the  savior  of  the  family, 
for  when  the  firemen  attempted  to 
play  on  the  flames  the  Jet  froze, 
and  by  leaning  the  giant  Icicle 
against  the  wall  and  cutting  stops 
in  it  an  effective  scaling  ladder  was 
made  The  tire  w.v  extiiiKuLshed 
by  throwing  lumps  of  ice  on  to  It 

Two  Bradford  business  men  Drerc 
seen  to  he  struggling  in  Market 
Street,  and  were  taken  into  custody 
At  the  City  Court  later  It  was  ex- 
plained that  ahlle  they  were  shak- 
ing hands  over  a  dpal  their  palms 
had  become  Irosen  together,  and 
they  were  struggling  to  free  them- 
selves when  they  were  arrested. 

At  an  inquest  on  a  man  who  was 
supposed  to  have  died  from  lockjaw 
the  doctor  startled  the  court  by 
stating  that  death  was  due  to  the 
weather  conditions.  The  man  had 
walked  home  during*  the  intense 
frost  and  his  teeth  had  troxen  so 
solidly  together  that  he  was  suf- 
focated. 

Though  the  ice  on  which  thou- 
sands of  Londoners  were  skating 
during  one  week-end  had  not  fully 
melted,  the  capital  in  the  next  week 
was  sweltering  under  what  was  offi- 
cially described  as  "almost  a  heat 
wave." 

At  midday  It  was  ninety-five 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  sixty -seven 

II  KIKANIIIH  THIS 
III  PREFERENCES 

liondon    Commission    From  South 
Africa  Recalls  Action  of  Im- 
perial Conference 

Eric  Louw.  new  High  Commis- 
sioner for  South  Africa,  in  taking 
office  in  London  discussed  the  con- 
troversy in  the  House  of  Assembly 
at  Capetown  on  a  Oovernment 
motion  for  ratification  of  the  trade 
treaty  with  Germany.  Opponrnta 
to  the  treaty  allege  that  It  provide* 
that  tn  the  future  the  tariff  pre- 
ferences granted  to  Orcat  Britain 
by  South  Africa  would  have  to  be 
shared  by  Germany,  that  It  puts  the 
British  dominions  on  the  same  foot- 
ing commercially  In  relation  to 
South  Africa  as  foreign  countries. 

•The  Imperial  Conference  of 
IM6."  said  Mr  Louw.  -gave  to 
South  Africa  lull  independence  or 
political  status  Political  Indepen- 
dence brought  with  it  economic 
rreedom  or  action.  If  South  Arrlca 
ia  to  confine  its  trade  within  a  cer- 
tain area-  -If  she  is  not  permitted 
to  conclude  trade  treaties  with  for- 
eign countries — then  the  much- 
vaunted  'Independence  status'  of 
the  dominions  Is  merely  a  matter  of 
words  and  is  of  no  practical  value 

"The  Oovernment  of  the  Union 
stands  by  the  1020  resolutions  and 
is  determined  to  maintain  the  status 
and  rights  conferred  by  them  vide- 
licet, entire  freedom  of  action  in 
economic  as  well  as  political  mat- 
ters.** he  said  in  conclusion 

Anrirrit  I  MmCm 

London  had  no  pre  Roman  exist- 
ence, concludes  the  keeper  of  Lon- 
don Museum.  Dr  R  K  M  Wheeler 
no  Celtic  remains  having  ever  been 
found  on  the  site  The  Thames  was 
not  fordable  there  it  u  now  be- 
lieved, but  when  the  Romans  threw 
•  bridge  arroas.  Uie  aty 
around  IL 


BALANCE  OF  TRADE 
IN  BRITISH  FAVOR 


Report    Just    Issued    Shows  large 
Growth  of  Sum  Available  for 
Koreigu  Investment 

The  balance  of  trade  has  swung 
heavily  in  Oreat  Britain's  favor,  ac- 
cording to  a  Oovernment  report 
raecntO  published.  This  sho«':,  a 
net  surplus  of  £139.000.000  available 
for  overseas  investment  last  year 
compared  with  £114,000,000  tn  1037 
and  £B  000,000  in  1926.  The  exports 
of  British  manufactured  goods  were 
up  by  £14.000.000  which  Is  taken  to 
show  that  Uie  effects  of  the  1926 
general  strike  have  now  largely  dis- 
appeared. 

The  heartening  effect  or  this  re- 
port upon  Britain's  industry  is  gen- 
erally enhanced  by  the  continued 
Increased  activity  tn  the  coal  trade 
The  exports  from  South  Wales  ports 
in  a  recent  week  totaled  604,000  ton*, 
compared  with  271,000  Ions  for  the 
previous  seven  days,  being  consider- 
ably above  those  of  any  corespond- 
lng  week  in  the  Juist  four  years. 

The  London  and  Northeastern 
Railway  reports  that  the  coal  and 
coke  shipments  from  northeast  coast 
porta  had  Increased  by  280,000  tons 
last  month,  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1927.  The 
Yorkshire  Coal  Exchange  report 
issued  recenUy  ll  also  optunls- 
Uc.  There  is  a  big  demand.  It  says, 
for  all  descriptions  of  coal  and  It  is 
"quite  impossible  for  the  pits  to 
cope  with  tne  large  number  of  orders 
on  hand  for  medium  descriptions " 

LIKE  A  NEWS  PLANT 

Sir  A.  Keilh  See,  Analogy  With  Or- 
ganisation  or   Modern  News 
paper  Office 

8tr  Arthur  Keith,  Hunterlan  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  College  or  Sur- 
geon/- in  London,  lecturing  before 
'hat  institution,  said  that  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  brain  had  sw*»p< 
away  the  old  phrenological  maps  and 
replaced  them  aith  brain  areas 
which  could  hardly  be  represented 
by  surface  drawings  Of  those  there 
were,  he  said,  more  than  a  hundred 
divided  Into  major  and  minor  areas, 
although  there  was  still  uncertainty 
as  to  the  character  of  each. 

"There  Is  a  degree  of  resemblance.' 
he  said,  "between  the  organisation 
of  a  newspaper  office  and  that  of  the 
brain  Messages  from  various  quar- 
ters flow  in  and.  according  to  their 
nature,  pass  to  department*  devoted 
to  foreign  news,  pontics,  eommerre 
sport,  fashions,  etc  Between  the 
time  messages  are  received  and  the 
time  thew  are  paased  to  'expression 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  much 
staff  work  has  to  be  done  The  news 
may  be  old.  or  libelous,  or  uninter- 
esting, it  has  to  be  examined,  formu- 
lated and  arranged,  some  parts  of 
the  staff  muM  think  of  the  policy  or 
the  Journal  and  make  provision  ror 
ruture  issues." 

He  added  that  the  organization  in 
the  human  brain  was  apparently  ot 
a  similar  kind.  The  remarkable 
thing  In  the  evolution  or  the  animal 
brain  was  that  it  was  not  the  staff* 
which  handled  the  messages  and 
which  saw  to  the  printing  of  the 
neas  that  had  increased,  the 
changes  which  had  come  about  con- 
cerned the  editorial  staff  It  had 
kept  on  growing  until  in  the  human 
brain  it  had  become  enormous.  In 
the  lowest  mammals  the  cortex  of 
the  brain  was  made  up  almoat  en 
tirely  of  the  staffs  which  handled 
the  meaaagea  and  the  men  who  ran 
the  printing  machines  As  tnr  brain 
was  followed  upward  In  its  course 
of  evolution,  these  primary  groups 
became  pushed  aside  and  separated 
more  and  more  by  "staff"  rortex 
until  In  the  brain  of  man  the  "staff" 
areas  completely  overshadowed  the 


ALREADY  harassed  by  the  rising 
*  a  tide  against  Sir  Wl'Ilam  Joyn- 
son-Hicks,  Home  Secretary,  the  Con- 
servative Oovernment  nou'  finds 
itself  facing  a  new  cloudburst — the 
oil  combines  settlement  with  the 
Soviet  petroleum  distributors  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  the  price 
of  gasoline  by  live  cents  a  gallon. 

Suave  politicians  trying  to  pour  oil 
on  the  troubled  sea  of  politics  only 
stir  it  to  greater  unrest,  ror  motor- 
ists and  the  automobile  Industry 
alike  are  Joining  In  an  endeavor  to 
force  the  Government  to  meet  the 
Increased  price  of  fuel  by  lowering 
automotive  taxation — both  on  cars 
and  gasoline  -with  the  plea  that 
lurther  operative  costs  threaten  to 
kill  the  British  automobile  industry. 

All  sorts  ol  charges  and  counter- 
charges are  being  made  on  both 
sides.  Whde  the  motorists  are  as- 
serting that  the  increased  price  of 
gasoline  will  result  in  giving  up 
cars,  and  the  allies  of  thr  automobile 
Industry  are  predicting  that  produc- 
tion must  be  cut  down,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  oil  combine  are  reply- 
ing that  previously  it  had  not  made 
a  profit  because  It  was  competing 
with  lower-priced  Soviet  petroleum. 
Even  the  ultra-Conservative  Morning 
Post  is  making  little  effort  eo  defend 
the  increased  cost  of  gasoline. 

Two  explanations  of  the  oil  com- 
bine's action  are  being  talked  about 
in  the  lobbies  of  Parltlament  The 

flrsi  Is  that  it  desired  to  frustrate 
the  recently  reported  intention  of 
Winston  Churchill  to  increase  the 
petroleum  tax.  The  other,  and  more 
pleuslble,  is  that  a  combination  of 
all  interests  la  necessary  to  reduce 
the  large  costs  of  distribution.  All 
kinds  or  dark  things  are  being 
hinted  concerning  the  methods  of 
the  distributors'  organization. 


QUESTION  RAISED 
BY  KING'S  ILLNESS 


(  on<,tittition    Preredent    Sought  in 
C  ase  of  General  Klectionand  Ills 
Majesty  Not  Convalesced 

The  unusual  constitutional  situa- 
tion which  would  arise  in  Great 
Britain  if  King  George  did  not  re- 
cover from  his  illness  by  the  time  or 
the  general  election  expected  in 
June,  t*  receiving  the  attention  of 
:he  British  Government. 

The  Council  of  State,  over  which 
Queen  Mary  presides,  has  piwer  to 
act  lor  the  King  In  matters  excrp* 
the  bestowal  of  honors.  But  it  If  not 
clear  whether  the  council's  powers 
Include  the  right  to  appoint  a  new 
Prime  Minister  Presumably,  if 
Stanley  Baldwin  and  the  Conserva- 
tive party  fail  at  the  polls,  either 
Ramsay  MarDonald,  heading  the 
Laborltea.  or  David  Lloyd  George, 
lateral  leader,  would  be  invited  to 
form  a  Government 

King  George  has  taken  this  task 
seriously,  and  the  position,  should 
the  King  still  be  ill.  might  be  a  deli- 
cate one 

There  would  be  no  dlffculty  about 
the  actual  opening  of  Parliament, 
as  the  delivery  of  the  "Kings 
Speech."  prepared  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  colleagues,  can 
easily  be  delegated  to  a  royal  com- 
mission of  five  persona. 

in  political  circles  If  u  believed 
that  the  King,  if  he  la  in  London  but 
not  completely  re*  overed  in  health. 
*iil  revive  another  ancient  custom 
and  attend  the  House  of  Lords  per- 
sonally, allowing  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor to  read  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  in  his  preeenca. 

TONIC  DANCING 

Director  of    KnglWh    Folk  Danring 


Roof'CUmbinfi 
(  ontt'sts  Intriuur 
I  nit  rrsity  Men 


Y 


/OUNO  men  become  fam- 
ous at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Universities  by  becom- 
ing scholars,  athletes,  or  root  - 
climbers.  Roof -climbing  is 
an  established,  if  not  some- 
what furtive  sport  which  Is 
Indulged  In  only  on  nights  that 
are  dry  and  moonless,  to:  tin- 
moss -covered  old  buildings 
are  allppery  in  wet  weather, 
and  there  are  heavy  penalties 
for  being  caught.  There  is 
talk  of  challenging  the  an- 
cient rival.  Oxford,  for  Inter- 
varsity  roof-climbing  honors. 
Oreat  feats  of  past  Cambridge 
roof -climbers  are  being  re- 
called, the  moat  terrifying  of 
all  being  the  ascent  of  the 
spires  of  King's  College  cha- 
pel, which  rise  to  a  height  of 
nearly  200  feet.  To  the  lay- 
man there  seems  absolutely  no 
possible  method  or  ascent 
This  climb  has  been  per- 
formed only  twice.  The  second 
ascent  was  made  alone  by  a 
present  rellow  of 
College. 


m  mm 

BV  GUNMEN 

Gang  of  Twenty  "Gho  1 
Threaten  Dublin  >  Admin 
ist ration  of    Justice  l>> 
Intimidating  Jurors 

w  ORKtNC  FOR  SOME 
TIME  I  \in.R(,ROl  \h 


The  nhadow  or  the  gunman  li  over 
Dublin  again  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  there  is  no  popular  ris- 
ing against  the  Irish  Free  Stale 
Oovernment  and  there  Is  only  a 
handlul  of  theorists  who  are  oper- 
ating with  the  object  or  influencing 
the  course  ot  justice.  They  seek  to 
terrorae  June.-  in  order  to  prevent 
the  conviction  of  their  associates 
who  had  been  capture!  for  robber- 
ies, shootings  and  other  offences. 

Styling  themselves  "The  Ghosts," 
they  have  been  operatins  "under- 
ground" for  some  time  i>a*t.  without 
much  effect,  but  in  recent  months 
they  have  become  emboldened  by 
their  success  in  escaping  arrest  and 
have  increased  their  activities.  The 
Free  8tate  police  and  the  civic 
guards,  although  they  have  had 
their  suspicions,  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  direct  evidence  against 
either  the  ringleaders  or  their 
associates 

The  output  of  threatening  docu- 
ments from  the  secret  press  of  "The 
Ohosts"  has  increased  In  recent 
months.  They  have  pilloried  as 
I  well  as  threatened  firms  which  dis- 
played the  Union  Jack  when  Colonel 
Pitxmaurlce  returned  Irom  the 
I  transaUantlc  flight  and  again  on 
ArmtxUcc  Day.  They  have  published 
the  names  of  Jurors  who  have  con- 
victed notorious  gunmen,  with  the 
suggestion  tha*  these  Jurors  were 
traitors  and  that  the  country  would 
be  well  rid  of  them  They  have 
kept  up  a  constant  stream  of  menac- 
ing document*  to  all  Free  Bute 
Ministers,  to  the  Judges  who  tried 
the  criminal  cases  and  to  the  State 
prosecutors  Thev  have 
threatened  their  wives. 


NEW  PEARL  FISHERY 

Oyster  Bed*  Thirty  Square  Mile*  |n 
Area  Discovered  on  Crylon 
Coast 


Mr  Douglas  Kennedy,  director  of 
the  English  Folk  Dancing  Society, 
thinks  a  omen  more  adapted  for 
risncing  than  men  and  that  grace 
of  movement  comes  more  naturally 
u>  women.  In  giving  this  opinion  at 
a  8oroptlmlst  Club  luncheon  tn 
London.  Mr  Kennedy  rec*^mmended 
folk  dancing  to  .  wi 
poise- mental,  physical  and 
Uonal.  The  form  of  folk  dance 
suitable  ror  women  la  the 
try  dance  The  physical  effect 
la  like  the  result  of  intensive  walk- 
ing over  hilly  country.  It  gives  a 
•pansy  step  and  a  clear  eye.  and 
the  head  is  carried  high  while  the 
shoulders  swing  free  Country 
dancing,  he  concluded,  had  a  won- 
derful mental  tonic  effect,  and  the 
moral  effect  of  it  was  bo 


An  extensive  new  pearling  area 
has  been  opened  up  near  Martch- 
ehukkaddl.  a  well-known  fishery 
camp  In  Ceylon  A  survey  of  the 
area  was  recently  made  by  Com- 
mander Pawaey.  the  Marine  Super- 
intendent of  the  Government  Pish- 
ertei  Department 

The  divers  could  not  work  accur- 
ately owing  to  the  sediment  and  the 
colored  sky.  When  the  weather  got 
very  bad.  dredging  was  carried  out 
over  the  area  as  on  previous  occa- 
sions. 

A  small  number  of  oysters  were 
washed  and  searched,  and  the  pearls 
brought  back  to  Colombo  During 
a  preliminary  survey.  It  was  estl- 
1  mated  that  about  thirty  square  mile* 
ot  oyster  beds  were  present  on  the 
Northern  Paars  The  inspection  Is 
regarded  here  as  a  successful  one. 
and  Its  result*  show  that  there  are 
at  least  100  000  000  oysters  In  the 
area  In  question. 

The  survey  vessel  will  shortly  be 
leavlne  again  for  the  Pearl  B»nks 
This  next  inspection  will  be  on  a 
large  acale.  and  wlU  report  in  full 
detail  upon  the  exact  prospects  of 
the  proposed  fishery. 

Ceylon  is  famous  for  Its  pearl 
banks,  situated  In  the  Gulf  of  Man- 
nar, which  are  probably  the  most 
famous  pearl  fishing  grounds  In  his- 
tory. Pliny  refers  to  Taprobane 
.  Ceylon »  as  "the  mort  productive  of 
pearls  in  all  parts  of  the  world." 
Pearl  oysters  ooenr  mast  abundant] v 
on  rocky  "paars  '  in  fire  to  nine 
fathoms  of  water 


u  ire/Vex  Photography 

Preparations  are  being  made  by 
the  Postmaster  -General's  Depart- 
ment Rvdney  for  the  Introduction 
tn  Australia  for  wirrleaa  photog- 
raphy It  'a  planned  to  bee  in  gj 
establishing  the  system  between 
Sydney  **>d  Melbourne,  and  if 
warrant*    to  extend  It  to 


FOX  HUNTERS 
CAUSE  EOSSES 
TO  FARMERS 


Annual  Loss  to  British  Poul- 
1 1  \  men  Amounts  to  Over 
$1. 000.000,000.  Meeting 
of  Raisers  Is  Told 


n  ASTE  CAUSED  li) 
ANIM  ILS      ///  Gl 


Destruction  of  Vermin  \\\ 
cept  by  Approved  Social 
Methods    Opposed  and 
Compensation  Disputed 

\T  a  meeting  between  the  Na- 
Uonal  Poultry  Council  and  the 
masters  of  Foxhounds  Association 
in  London  rrc^nUy  it  was  claimed 
that  but  for  the  artificial  preset 

t  ban  cf  Rum,  It  •  urn  of  1339  ooo.ooo 

which  was  palo  lor  foreign  eggs  be- 
tween 1901  and  1M*  might  have 
been  earned  by  British  poultry 
raisers  and  remained  at  home, 

Dr  Edward  Brown,  .•.pokesm&n  for 
the  poultry  raisers,  stated  that  the 
economic  loss  to  England  as  a  re- 
sult of  encouraging  the  raising  of 
f'.xcs  in  order  that  they  may  be 
hunted,  can  only  be  descabed  as 
appalling 

The  destruction  of  these  animals 
except  tn  the  approved  manner,  with 
hounds  and  horsemen.  Is  strongly 
opposed  In  Britain  and  strong  social 
pressure  is  u*ed  In  order  to  main- 
tain this  "sport"  in  its  present 
condition. 

Foxes  in  Enirland  have  multiplied 
to  such  an  extent  Uiat  poultry 
raisers  are  facing  tremendous  losses, 
and  while  the  hunt  association* 
maintain  funds  which  are  supposed 
to  reimburse  farmers  and  poultry 
%U!Mffl  for  such  losses.  Dr.  Brown 
declared  that  claims  are  in  manv 
cases  Ignored  or  delayed,  and  Uiat 
some  hunts  only  recompense  farm- 
ers over  whose  land  they  ride,  which 
rut*  off  poultry  specialists  Irom  in- 
demnity. Poultry  raisers  have  to 
buy  expensive  fencing  If  they  deaire 
to  protect  their  rhlckens. 

m  m  COFFEE 

DKINKING  BLAMED 

President      of     Medlral  Women'* 
FrdrraUnn  of    England  .sprak* 
of  Drug  Addiction 

"We  have  seen  too  frequently  re- 
ports or  sulridei  or  death*  or  able, 
clever  young  women  who  have,  in  a 
life  or  excitement,  become  addicts 
to  some  form  or  drug."  said  Dr 
Catherine  ChL  holm  pre«idcnt  oT  the 
Medical  Women"?  Federation  of 
England,  rpeaking  in  London  at  a 
meeting  of  Uie  Society  for  the  Btudy 
of  Inebriety  on  "Alcohol  and  Drug 
Addiction  In  Relation  to  Women  and 
Children  "  She  began  by  a  warning 
to  the  thousands  of  women  »ho 
drink  tea  or  coffee  on  every  puwublr 
ocr-aidon. 

"The  stimulating  effect  of  tea  or 
coffee  drinking."  she  sold,  "becom-  , 
such  a  habit  among  women  that,  in 
many  hemes  no  meal  «  complete 
without  tea  or  coffee" 

One  of  the  sources  of  the  dnig- 
taking  habit  was  taking  drugs  under 
medical  advice  to  relievo  pain  and 
to  give  sleep.  Persons  most  sus- 
ceptible were  those  of  the  highlv 
developed  nervous  type,  often  the 
professional  women  nurses,  physi- 
cian* or  dentists-  who  have  accesa 
U>  drug*  and  frequently  work  under 
stress;  or  actmeae*.  aociety  women, 
or  professional  women  of  the  under- 
world They  became  drug  addicts 
to  morphine  or  cocaine  Once  the 
habit  u  contracted,  it  was  excep- 
tionally dtf&ciUi  for  women  to  re- 
cover 

The  number  of  cases  had  appar- 
ently Increased,  especially  among 
younger  women  This  waa  not  sur- 
prising, she  said,  for  the  greater 
freedom  of  women*  lives  nowadays 
made  It  easier  to  obtain  drugs. 

LOCATING  HERRING 


Wartime 
t  Mi 


for  spoiling 
of 


The  echo-sounding  apparatus  used 
during  the  World  War  in  locating 
nibmarine*  m  now  being  utilised  for 
the  more  pacific  purpose  or  locating 
schools  of  herring  Rear  Admiral 
H  P,  Douglas,  hydrographer  of  the 
British  Navy,  described  to  member, 
of  the  Royal  Oeographica]  Society 
Uie  Improved  apparatus  which  al- 
ready has  been  fitted  to  fifteen 
trawlers  and  proved  Its  value. 

WOMEN  HIRE_CHILDREN 

Widows'  •■mites-  may  etlr  the 
heart,  but  they  do  not  always  ring 
true.  A  Manchester  detective  re- 
veals that  children  who  cling  to 
•  omen  s  akin*  at  Uie  police  court 
are  usually  hired  for  the  occasion 
tn  order  to  arouae  the  sympathy  of 
the  court  -Hiring"  and  borrowing 
babies  for  police  court  appearanreg 
la  becoming  a  lucrative  trade  in  ear* 
Utn  sections  of  Kngland  For  a 
small  fee.  he  said.  It  U  possible  for 
any  one  to  btre  fron  - 


JTuthorcf 

etc. 


BUT  how  in  the  world  did  you  evei  .orr.<- 
tp  take  me  for  Lester?  That's  what 
gets  me.  Yos.  I  krii>'v  psjaj  am  |  Ml 
••  ihrr  or  u.i  for  three  fW  and  liking  Into 
account  how  much  we  favor  each  other  ltd 
be  natural  enough  If  you  wan  t  to  be  just 
mire  which  one  of  us  It  was.  Coming  on  me 
suddenly  this  way,  sitting  by  a  mountain  shack 
a  hundi'  d  mil>  a  from  nowhere,  you  might 
well  ve  hesitated.  Out  there's  the  point:  you 
never  did.  No,  there  ymi  come  around  the 
comer,  give  me  one  look,  hold  out  your  hand 
as  if  before  you  thought,  and.  "Why.  good 
heavens!  Hullo.  Lester!  "  says  you.  "Where ■ 
John?' 

And  all  the  while,  me  John! 

Well.  then,  you  say.  where*  Lester?  Well, 
Lester's  all  right.  Look  here.  I  know  you.  and 
I'd  trust  you  with  my  last  cent.  Only  you 
know  how  things  go.  And  they  might  still 
get  Lester  for  that,  I  8*pose.  The  law's  that 
way.  The  law  would  never  take  Into  account 
that  no  fatal  harm  ever  corns  to  no  one 
through  It  <as  It  turns  out— oh,  yes.  I've  heard) 
—no  more  n  lt  d  take  Into  account,  thst  Lester 
Is— weU— different.  No.  let's  leave  Lester 
where  he  Is,  If  It's  all  the  same  to  you. 

But  your  taking  me  for  him,  without  so 
much  as  a  quiver;  that's  the  queer  thing. 
You  never  mistook  us  In  the  old  days,  nor 
anyone  else  Why.  anybody  In  town  could've 
said  in  a  wtnk  this  one  s  Lester  or  this  one's 
John.  How  could  they?  You  know  bettern 
I  do.  And  yet  they  do  say  that  no  matter 
how  much  twins  favor  each  other,  yet  If  you're 
used  to  'em  there's  something  different. 

A  Difference 

r\NLY  look  here.  I  can  say  it  where  an- 
other  couldn't.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  there  was  a  difference  between  Lester 
and  me.  As  a  boy  X  was  strocgerh  Lester. 
If  there  was  a  kite  In  a  tree.  I  was  the  one 
to  climb  the  tree.  If  we  had  to  go  anywhere 
after  dark.  I  went  first.  Or  when  It  came  to 
making  a  living  I  was  the  one  to  undertake  It 
Mind.  I  ain't  complaining.   I  was  glad  to  do 

You  never  knew  why  Lester  was  scared  of 
lightning,  did  you?  But  you  knew  he  was. 
Yes.  for  I  remember  'twas  you  and  Tom  Lake 
come  with  me  that  night  the  herring  factory 
was  struck  and  we  found  Lester  Jammed  so 
tight  under  the  woodshed  floor,  to  home,  we 
had  to  pry  off  a  plank  to  get  him  clear. 

Course.  I  always  knew  he  was  wared  of 
lightning.  Many  and  many's  the  night  I 
be*n  waked  by  a  tempest  to  find  Lester  In  bed 
with  me.  and  the  touch  of  him  cold  as  Ice.  I 
remember  seeing  htm  there  by  the  flashes, 
sitting  bolt  up  and  liis  eyes  staring  ojien.  And 
every  time  It  came  he'd  beg  me  to  look — look 
nil  around— look.  Look  at  what?  Couldn't 
!.ay.  Only  look!  "Dye  see  anything.  John? 
Not  anything  t  all?" 

He  made  me  feel  queer  enough.  I  can  tell 
you.  with  that  high-pitched,  unnatural  voice. 

Wall,  one  time  he  told  me.  It  wan  a  Bundny 
afternoon,  and  we  was  lying  on  the  bearh 
looking  at  the  clouds.  Once  in  a  long  while 
it  come  like  that.  It's  hard  to  explain.  1 
don't  know 'a  you'd  understand  anyway;  you 
nc\rr  was  bom  twin  with  another.  But.  some- 
times, when  everything  was  dead  quiet  and  no- 
body about  and  nothing  to  do,  a  funny  kind 
or  a  dreamy  soflnessllke  use  to  come  over  us; 
it  was 's  If  all  I  want  to  do  was  to  take  hold 
of  Lester's  hand  and  lay  there  and  kind  o' 
forget.  And  If  I  had  a  secret,  or  if  Lester  had 
a  secret — did  you  ever  see  the  mist  coming  oft 
tbe  ground  of  an  early  morning— that  easy? 
Oh.  doggone  It.  I  don't  know  how  to— It  Just 
ound*  foolish    But  anyway— 


Seared  of  lightning 

\\/BLL.  anyway.  Lester  told  mr  whv  hi 
was  scared  of  lightning  It  wasn't  he 
txaa  scared  of  being  struck.  No.  he  says  he 
<vcn  wish  sometimes  he  could  be  It  was 
:nmething  else.  A*  far  s*  he  could  make  on* 
it  must  re  been  some  dream  he'd  had.  several 
t:mes.  he  thought  likely.  He  waa  in  the  dark, 
trying  to  get  somcwherea.  creeping  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  There  come  a  stroke  of 
lightning  that  run  right  down  through  his 
body  like  an  Ice-cold  flame.  And  Just  than, 
right  before  him  on  the  ground,  he  seen  the 
lace  of  a  woman.  Ho  seen  her  there  where 
he  could've  touched  her  with  his  hand,  and 
her  eyes  was  wide  open,  staring  at  him  -dead 
—dead  as  a  doornail 

He  wasn't  hlmseir.  youll  Just  have  to 
understand  that.  Maybe  it's  the  electricity 
in  the  air.  Maybe  It  s  something  else.  I've 
tead  something  In  a  book  since  I  was  here, 
and  I've  got  to  thinking  maybe  'twa*  some- 
thing come  down  to  him  something  our  ma 
might  possibly  have  got  scared  by  before  mo 
and  Lester  was  born  That  happen- 
But  In  that  case,  youll  say.  why  wasn't  I 
burned  with  the  same  iron?  Well,  there  you 
are.  I  been  reading  and  all  that  business  Is 
queer  enough.  If  you  only  knew  It.  You  can 
only  say  that  when  me  and  Lester  divided  up. 
that  was  one  oT  the  things  that  went  into  hi. 
share    And  what  a  *hare!    Dear  mr 


W 


Insane  Terror 

HEN  he  came  running  to  me  In  lh« 
tempest  that  evening -you  know  UM 
evening  I  mean— and  tell  me  what  had  hap- 
pened 'what  he  thought  had  happened).  It 
ramed  to  me  the  world  had  ended  for  us 
two.    I  don't  need  to  go  over  it  again,  that 
-rime"  of  Lester s    You  know  It  as  well's  I 
do;  you  know  s  well's  I  do  he  wasn't  a  respon- 
that  night,  and  as  far  as  I'm 
that's  enough. 
But  he  was  like  a  kid.  too  horror-struck  and 
remorseful  to  do  for  himself.    He  was  pit  If  u! 
I  told  him  I'd  take  care  of  him    We  had  a 
good  house  and  a  nice  piece  of  land, 
bar  it  shining  now  In  the  light  where  the 

through  the  cloud,  going  over  into  ihr 

I 


had  in  the  world  but  my  brother  went  with 
that  key. 

I  told  U-ur  u.  gfBJM  mid  M  started  down 
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lucky,  though  We  met  Kills— Constable  Ellis. 
Be  squinted  at  Us,  and  you  could  see  the  old 
man  didn't  know  what  to  do.  When  we'd 
paused  him.  he  turned  and  commenced  to 
follow.  We  run.  Lester  was  crying,  he  was  so 
nervous,  and  I  was  at  my  wit's  end,  I  tell  you 
that. 

The  freight  waa  at  the  "Y."  same  a  I  thought, 
tut  seeing  Ellis  was  on  our  trail  we  didn't 
stop.    We  walked  and  we  run  all  the  way  to 

the  Junction  that  night,  getting  thrro  about 
four  In  the  morning.  It  was  still  quite  dark, 
and  we  had  no  trouble  stowing  away  in  Tin 
empty  box  car. 

That  box  car  landed  us  In  the  hills  here 
after  two  days  and  nighU  (and  thank  God  It 
wasn't  more)  without  a  drop  of  aater  or  a 
grain  of  food  Lester  6cem  to  suffer  from  1L 
I  honestly  don't  remember  a  pung  of  hunger 
or  thirst  myself,  but  It  seem '6  if  Lester's  would 
kill  me.  It  seam's  if  his  horror  and  hopeless- 
ness was  moren  X  could  bear  I  was  that 
worked  up  over  it  all.  Even  about  his  "crime  " 
It  wasn't  his;  It  was  my  own;  we'd  both  done 
it.  I  tell  you  It  was  just  the  same  as  it  was 
them  time*  when  we  lay  watching  the  clouds 
together:  same's  if  all  the  time  was  washed 
out,  back  to  the  time  we  was  unborn  babes, 
and  both  In  the  same  boat,  so  to  speak. 

f  Mountain  Town 

\ XTKLL.  the  first  thing  we  done  when  he 
got  dear  of  that  box  car  was  walk  into 
a  siimTigft  mountain  town  and  buy  dinner  at 
a  bakery.  We  set  at  a  table  In  the  rear, 
eating  buns  and  drinking  coffee,  one  cup  after 
another.  We  looked  bad  enough.  I  guess,  with 
our  faces  pinched  up  white  and  a  three 
day's  growth  on  em,  and  our  clothes  dusty 
■  and  bagged.  It  was  hot  In  that  bakery; 
there  was  a  swarm  of  files  on  everything,  and 
the  milk  in  the  coffee  was  turned  a  mite,  but 
I  tell  you.  what  with  the  food,  the  relief,  and 
the  newness  of  all  the  sights.  It  was  as  good 
as  a  banquet  In  the  Adams  House. 

"Now."  I  says  to  Lester,  "we're  all  right. 
Look  here.  We  start  from  today.  We  was 
bom  todsy,  Lester,  and  life's  ail  ahead  of 
us.  See?" 

A  pink  spot  come  In  his  cheek;  he  give  me 
a  funny  look,  half  scared,  half  hoping,  and 
his  coffee  slopped,  his  hand  was  shaking  so. 

"Is  that  right?"  says  he.  "Honest,  do  you 
believe  that,  John?" 

"Sure!"  says  I  as  bold  as  brass.  After  a 
minute  tho  pink  went  out  or  his  cheeks  and 
he  gave  my  foot  a  nudge  with  his." 

1  wish  thst  girl'd  quit  watching  us  so," 
toys  he  under  his  breath.  "She's  done  nothing 
else  ever  since  we  come  in  hero  " 

"She'd  gone  from  tho  counter  when  I  got 
a  chance  to  look.  She  was  back  dlreotly, 
though,  and  a  couple  of  customers  with  her— 
customers.  I  noticed,  that  dldn'a  buy.  Within 
live  minutes  there  was  a  dozen  people  In  that 
little  bakery  and  if  one  went  out  two  come  in. 

Loster  began  scratching  his  wrist.  You 
could  always  tell  when  he  was  getting  nervous, 
the  way  he  always  scratched  his  wrist 

"For  pity's  sake."  says  he.  "let's  pay  and  get 
out  of  here  I" 


(  lose  ns  nn  Oven 

'0ONT  >mi  m,nd-'        1    AU  ,n«  tma 
It  seems  to  me  the  place  had  got  as 

i  <> ■  as  an  oven.  One  man  come  in  and  give 
us  a  long  look  and  walked  out  at  a  brisk  rate, 
nnd  r ootid  ve  swore  he  had  a  badge  on  under- 
neath his  coat.   Lester  wouldn't  leave  me  be. 

"It's  nothing,  nothing."  I  tell  you.  I  wlrhcd 
I  could  believe  it.  The  air  of  them  people  set 
MM  thinking  If  Constable  Elba  had  traced  us 
t"  the  Junction.  It  was  perfectly  possible  for 
him  to  have  found  out  where  every  car  in 
lhat  freight  was  billed  to.  And  there's  al- 
weys  the  telegraph. 

"The  files  are  bad  here,"  I  says  to  Lester. 
'  If  you're  done  we  mights  well  move  along." 
And  I  call  the  girl  and  paid 

"Is  that  right?"  I  asked  her  In  a  sharp  way. 
lor  in  place  or  looking  at  the  money  she  kept 
her  eyes  going  from  one  to  the  othor  of  us,  her 
mouth  half  open  and  her  face  as  red  as  a 
beet. 

"Count  It."  says  l  But  she  never.  And  I 
didn't  trouble  to  ask  her  again.  Just  that 
minute  I  hear  someone  coming  Into  the  door 
behind  me,  and  mv  heart  stopped  beating. 
You  know  the  way  Ellis  walks,  from  lhat  bad 
leg  of  his.  Well,  it  may  not  ve  been  the  least 
like  it.  but  I  never  turned  to  look  I  took 
Lester  by  the  elbow  and  I  says.  "Come  on 
quiet."  and  I  walk  him  straight  away  through 
the  bake  room  and  out  the  back  door  I  never 
slopped  to  think;  never  stopped  to  reckon  out 
what  chance  in  a  thousand  there  was  of  old 
Fill*  turning  up  in  the  flesh  in  that  little  out- 
oi -the- way  village  In  the  mountain*;  no  soon- 
er d  we  R..t  into  the  sunlight  outside  lhat  door 
thfcH  I  Just  xtarted  out  to  run,  drugging  Lester 
with  me.   And  I  had  to  drag  him.  too. 

"No."  he  keep  saying  'Th'aln't  no  use. 
John;  no  use.  no  use." 

You  never  mind  about  the  use."  I  kept 
t«  Ming  him. 

H  oman  Hoeing  Potato*! 

|  DO  NT  know.  There  was  a  fence  and  a  big 
dump  of  empty  cans,  and  there  waa  a  woman 
hoeing  potatoes  in  a  back  yard.  She  had  on 
a  grey -and -white  check,  and  she  showed 
against  a  line  of  clothes  with  one  bright-red 
-•hirt  amongst  a  lot  of  white  ones.  It  s  runny 
how  that  sticks  In  my  mind.  The  only  other 
thing  I  remember  seeing  was  a  mountain 
covered  with  woods,  standing  up  against  the 
skv  in  rront  of  us.  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  a 
rmell  of  com  growing  and  a  rustle  breaking 
around  us  like  tide- rips  That's  where  we 
come,  into  a  field  of  it.  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountain 

"Lay  down."  I  says  to  Lester  when  wed 


Th'aint  no  Dee,  he  kepi  It  up.  without  any 
life  m  his  voire  I  m  going  back  and  bsYei  U 
oxer  with.  John." 

\ou        ba<k    Lester."  *av»  I.  "and  I  11  k.il 

■  MU 

ll. ■  !„;,!  iu.xn  beside  me 

H\  and  by  i. •■•■!.••  begin  t,>  l.ilk  !!«•  l.ml  with 
Hands  behind  his  head  and  his  eyes  star- 
ing up  at  the.  corn  leaves  His  whole  life 
Q  Be  was  no  good,  he  says,  and  he 
knew  it  He  had  queer  Ideas  and  imagining 
that  scared  him.  and  It  wasn't  alone  in  MM 
of  tempest  any  more. 

Monotonous  and  Dreamy 

I  <  AN  hrji  him  going  on.  monotonous  and 
dreamy,  letting  it  all  come  out  under  the 
green  corn  rows.  He  knew  he  wasn't  the  same 


'  l,e*i.  r     mucI  1      .    ,  •  nu  mber  what  I  told 

you?" 

louants  thr  Mountain 

Lie  give  me  no  answer,  and  when  I  g< 

and  walked  off  along  the  row  making 
toward  the  mountain  side,  he  followed  stoop- 
ing same*  I  did,  stag  behind.  The  sound  of 
(he  dogs  and  turn  ..  .-m  t.»  vt>>*  ■  :  I  • 
had  got  hot  there  under  the  com;  my  tongue 
was  dry  and  sweat  run  down  Into  my  eyas. 
And  the  darkness  that  come  was  surprising  I 
started  to  run.  but  Lester  had  hold  Of 

"John!"  he  beg  me.   "John  for  pity's  sake!" 

"Be  quiet.  Lester."  I  shook  off  his  hand. 
"You  just  stick  with  me  and  you'll  be  all  right. 
They  won't  catch  us." 


about  ten  yards 
here  thin  white 
see  em  quake  in 
my  death- 


set  sparsely  with  these 
of  quaking  asp  Ffl 
lightning  till  the  day  of 


Idh$)  /  ire  flies 
IT  was  funny  but  we  hadn't  heard  the  dogs 
for  the  past  three  or  four  minutes.  It 
wasn't  that  the  party  had  given  up.  for  every 
now  and  then  we'd  see  lanterns  weaving  here 
and  there  through  the  leaves  downhill,  back 
and  fourth  like  ftrefliob  over  a  march.  But 
the  dogs  had  gone  quiet.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
thunder  scared  em.   I  don't  know 

But  as  I  went  groping  across  the  glade  to 
try  and  put  a  hand  on  Lester  1  seen  one  of 
them.  Ill  call  that  the  flrat  flash  It  come 
blind  white  for  a  second.   It  was  all  over  the 


as  others,  and  he  couldn't  kerp  his  mind  off 
his  queerness.  Me  said  he  had  a  terrible  draw- 
ing toward  women  -not  any  one  woman  Just 
women.  Yet  he  was  scared  or  them.  He  was 
scared  to  bo  left  alone  in  the  dark  with  a 
woman  or  a  girl  for  fear  he'd  find  her  dead 
That  waa  what  seem  to  get  In  the  way  of 
everything  he  undertook.  So  he  might's  well 
be  dead  himself;  better,  he  si  s.  for  then  he 
xxoiiidn't  be  a  drHg  on  me  no  longer,  nor  a 
shame  nor  a  torment  to  himself. 

With  that  I  hitch  up  and  put  an  arm  around 
hi:,  shoulders,  good  and  light,  and,  "Now  It's 
my  turn  to  talk."  says  t 

"All  this  you  been  telling  me  is  a  lie."  I 

says. 

"No."  says  he.  it  s  every  word  the  truth." 

"No."  says  I.  "It's  a  lie.  For  Its  all  Just  in 
yr.ur  mind,  and  It's  wrong  And  what's  Just 
hi  your  mind.  Lester,  and  wrong,  that's  a  He. 
And  I  won't  have  it.  1  won't  stand  for  It, 
Lester;  not  In  a  brother  of  mine.  Now— do 
you  hear  what.  I  say?  Look  here.  No.  In  the 
eye.  I'm  strongern  you.  I'm  steadler'n  you, 
I'm  braver'n  you.  Not  what  you  say.  but  what 
I  aay.  is  what  goes.  Oet  that?  Well.  It's  a 
IN  and  I  won  t  have  It.  Right  here  and  now 
I  declare  war  on  It,  from  this  identical  minute 
I  lake  sides-with  you -and  against  that—  lie. 
I  take  responsibility  for  you  What  strength 
I  got  is  yours—yours— understand?  I  give  you 
everything  I  got,  soul  and  body.  There!" 

Queer  ns  a  toon 

VOX)  know,  if  either  of  us'd  thought  of  It, 
I  sounded  as  queer  as  a  loon  myself.  I 
w  as  trying  so  hard  to  make  Lester  believe  me 
that  I  believed  myself  I  was  blowing  like  a 
beached  haddock  when  I  got  through,  and  so 
was  he. 

"You  hear  what  I  say?"  I  give  him  a  hard 
:hnkc      I  say  that  that— thing  has  gone  and 

got  out  of  you— now— from  now  on!" 

The  «ame  look  come  into  his  face  that  I'd 
seen  In  the  bakery— hoping,  yet  scared  to  hope 

"You— you  think  so?" 

"I  don't  think  so;  I  know  so." 

'  Honest?" 

"Honest!" 

Poor  Lester!  It  seem  ■  If  I  could  ve  killed 
anybody  that  undertook  to  spoil  that  hope  In 
his  face.  I  seen  him  mil  onto  an 
turn  an  ear. 

"What  *  that?"  says  he  in  a 

I  was  tired  -tired  to  death 

"Nothing.'   says  I     Nothing  but 
barking  somcwherea." 

"No.  but  hark 

Well.  I  had  to  listen.  By  and  by  it  come  to 
me  there  was  more  dogs'n  one.  and  that  they 
wasn't  barking  like  farm  dogs.  They  was 
baying,  flame  as  youll  hear  the  surf  way  off 
on  an  outside  beach;  that  s  how  I  heard  a 
threshing  at  tbe  edge  of  the  cornfield,  and 
men's  voicea 

Well."  I  says  quiet.  "I  guess  we'll  go" 

Lester  looked  si  me  and  I  at  him.  eye  for 
eya  Hed 


He  had  hold  or  me  again,  nor  he  wouldn't 
leave  go. 

"But-  John'" 

With  that  I  seen  what  he  meant.  There 
come  a  Hash,  and  then  beyond  the  men  and 
dogs  there  come  another  sound  rolling  up  all 
along  the  valley— thunder  That  sudden  dark- 
ness was  a  tempest  cloud. 

I  had  to  stop  Even  with  them  dogs  com- 
ing. I  had  to  take  a  minutes  time  The  only 
thing  I  could  think  to  do  was  slap  his  face.  I 
wish  you  could've  seen  the  expression  that 
come  into  his  eyes-like  reller.  Yes,  sir,  like 
rclier. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you."  says  I.  "lhat  I  d  taken 
that  nil  onto  me?" 

His  look  was  so  funny  I  had  to  clap  him  on 
the  back. 

"Lester,  you'll  live  to  laugh  at  all  this  some 
day.   Now  come  on." 

We  come  out  of  the  corn  and  into  the  free 
air  underneath  the  trees  where  the  mountain 
went  up.  I  peeked  through  the  tree*  and  I 
seen  the  men  coming  across  the  field.  Just 
their  hosds  showing,  like  they  was  swimming 
In  the  corn.  All  beiund  cm  across  the  valley 
it  was  dark,  wliat  with  that  cloud  and  the  dusk 
making. 

Dead  BUn4  Dark 

^IOHT  come  fast  then.    We  hadn't  gone 
much  over  a  hundred  yard*,  climbing  up 
amongst  the  mote  and  ma*.-,  and  stones,  before 
It  come  on  dead  blind  dark 

Now  le  me  tell  you  it  was  strange  and  It  waa 
awful  It  was  strange  because  the  rain 
wouldn't  rome  I  never  seen  rain  hang  off  so 
long  arter  Lhundcr.  and  I  tell  you  I'd  a  hun- 
dred times  rather  have  it  pour  down  buckets 
than  like  it  was.  still  as  death  between  the 
bolts  and  hard  and  dry  and  airless  And  thst 
lightning! 

I'd  never  minded  lightning.  But  I  wonder 
If  you  ever  been  under  thick  woods  in  a  flash 
of  lightning  Well,  it t  queer  enough  All  the 
streak*  and  shadows  Lake  a  dart  as  the  light 
passes  over,  and  you  see  em  jump  at  you. 

But  what  was  queerer  was  Lester  Lester 
seem  to  know  when  thry  was  coming  and  hr 
r*em  to  know  just  where  I  was.  too.  for  each 
time,  when  I  seen  him.  he  was  standing  stock- 
still  with  his  eyes  glued  on  me  I  tell  you  it 
was  ghostly  For  though  his  face  was  white, 
yet  there  wasn't  no  more  expression  on  It  than 
you'd  find  on  a  stone  And  his  mouth  tight 
shut. 

He  made  me  nervoiu  I  hailed  him' In  one 
of  the  flashes 

-Lester."  says  I,  -can't  you  believe  me— u  « 
all  right?" 

If  he  changed  expression  I  can't  aay.  for  It 
was  dark  again,  and  If  he  answered  me  the 
thunder  drowned  H  out  Anyhow,  for  some 
reason  r  other.  I  got  more  and  more 
I  turn  and  start  to  walk  toward  where  I  d 


fcky  at  once,  so  there  wasn't  any  shadows.  Just 
that  smooth,  staring  white.  And  there,  not 
three  yards  away  Irom  me,  stands  that  dog 
He  may've  been  brown,  but  In  the  lightning  he 
looked  grey,  grixcle-grey;  a  big  dog  with  drop- 
ing  ears  and  JowLs.  perfectly  motionless,  look- 
ing to  the  right  of  me.  And  ail  around  us 
them  pale,  thin  trees. 

Ever  believe  a  man's  hair  could  actually 
stand  on  end?  Mine  did;  I  know  that  lor  a 
fact.  I  was  so  scared  of  that  dog  I  could  ve 
died.  And  yet  I  was  so  set  in  my  Ideas  that 
my  one  thought  was.  "Hea  alter  Lester. 
Lester's  beside  me:  that  dog's  seen  him:  he'll 
get  him."  And  as  the  dark  come  down  and  the 
thunder  with  It  I  took  one  long  Jump  at  that 
dog— or  at  where  he  had  been.  Black?  By 
heavens,  p.  was  black  And  scared?  If  Id 
exer  got  him.  what  I'd  ever  done  I  don't  know. 

Just  Faded  Out 

|  NEVER  got  him.    He  justd   faded  out. 

And  there  was  I  blundering  around,  stone 
bund,  sweeping  my  hands  every  which  way  and 
trying  to  call  to  Lester  to  run.  Branches  hit 
me.  *toncs  give  under  my  feet.  I  trip  on  some- 
thing nnd  down  I  come  with  my  arms  over  the 
trunk  or  a  fallen  tree    And  then  the  lightning. 

Ill  call  that  the  second  flash.  It  was  by  far 
I  he  longest  of  the  three;  or  maybe  there  was 
more  bolts'n  one  II  that's  so,  then  the  last 
must've  struck  close  by  I  seen  I  enter  first. 
He  stood  about  a  rod  away,  looking  down  at 
me  where  1  laid  with  my  chest  on  the  log  it 
couldn't  been  a  second  but  it  seemed  ten.  His 
race  was  the  same  as  Id  seen  It  before,  just 
seem  to  have  nothing  in  It  at  all.  no  color,  no 
expre«ielon  And  In  his  eyes  was  the  strangest 
look,  like  a  sleepwalker.  It  was  so  queer  I 
tculdn't  face  it    I  drop  my  eyes 

There  was  a  riicker  or  dUnncss  and  then  a 
stronger  glow  than  ever;  one  big  cold  stroke 
that  lifted  the  skin  away  from  the  flcah  and 
kept  it  there  And  111  tell  you  what  X  seen  as 
I  stared  down  at  the  ground.  Prom  the  other 
side  of  the  iree  trunk  from  the  long  weedy 
grass  that  made  a  kind  or  shadow  under  tt  I 
seen  a  a  oman  looking  at  mr 

I  M>ro  that.  There's  no  dream  nor  anything 
about  ll.  While  that  flash  lasted  that  woman 
looked  up  at  me  with  wide,  egg-shape  evrs 
Her  mouth  was  opm  a  little,  as  If  with  sur- 
prise, she  had  on  a  gingham  dresA  with  a 
tight  Utile  ruffle  of  white  around  the  throat, 
her  hair  was  drawn  back  from  the  rorehead. 
md  her  cheeks  was  a  kind  or  transparent 
bluish  while  recsll  every  detail  IU  re- 
it  till  I  die 


We  waan  t  climbing  Just  then,  but  d  come  w, 
a  small  level  space,  a  kind  of  a 


Di  nd  or  (  razy 
|T  ass  dark  I  got  my  heands  on  the  log  and 
pushed  backward  and  got  onto  my  feet 
Tlien  I  turn  and  walked  away  I  walked 
That's  strange  But  I  rr member  saying  to  my 
acII  I  mustn't  on  any  account  try  and  run 
Why?  I  don't  know.  It  cross  my  mind  thst 
that  sight  must  have  done  ror  Lester  for  good 
and  all;  he  must  be  either  dead  or  raving 
crazy  by  this  time  now  For  the  minute  It 
didn't  seam  to  matter  much,  though  I  womld've 
like  to  ve  heard  his  voice  The  main  thing 
was  to  keep  from  running  And  the  other 
main  thing  was  that  that  lightning  must  not 
come  again. 

Ill  tell  you  wh»t  Tt  seem  to  me  if  It  light- 
ened again  Id  just  » »t  out  one  scream  and  go 
raving  craev  myaeff  1  waited  for  it  I 
couidn  I  wait  I  run  That  gully  was  so  full 
of  things  In  the  dark  1  couldn't  go  two 


without  hitting  something;  trees  knocked  me. 
branches  cut  me.  thorns  csught  me.  And  ail 
the  while  it  keep  liammering  In  my  head  Ifg 
coming ! 

I  begin  to  call  for  Lester  out  loud,  oaring 
lor  neither  dog%  nor  men 

"Lester!    I  yelled    "This  wayP 

X  stood  still  to  listen.  I  wanted  to  hear  his 
voice.  Or  anybody's  voice  at  all.  It  was  qui.  t 
as  the  grave.  And  standing  still  co.  all  tbe 
strength  went  out  of  my  knees  of  a  sudden  and 
they  doubled  under  me  and  I  »at  down. 

Something  went  through  me  Starting  with 
my  ankles,  something  like  a  cold  wind  seem 
to  pour  up  my  legs  and  right  away  up  my 
,  spine.  And  I  hadn't  the  time  to  say  it,  "Here 
she  comes  1' 

fare  of  the  Demi 
Jt  come  white.  I  was  sitting  on  a  tree  trunk. 

There  was  my  feel  in  long,  weedy  grass.  I 
knew.  I  couldn't  shut  my  eyes.  Prom  right 
between  my  feet  that  woman  looked  at  me 
with  them  wide.  dead,  egg -shape  eyes. 

And  that  time  the  cloud  parted  and  the  rain 
come  down. 

I  don't  know  how  I  got  away  from  there, 
I  swear  I  don't,  nor  where  I  went,  nor  how 
long  a  time  it  was.  I  only  know  I  was 
drowned  with  water  and  deaf  with  the  roar  or 
it  through  the  leaves.  All  I  know  is  something 
hit  me  on  the  forehead,  a  branch.  I  and 
down  I  went  without  a  sense  left. 

I  couldntve  laid  there  long,  yet  when  I 
come  to  again  the  rain  was  gone  and  the  t  ky 
full  of  stars.  I  was  in  a  road.  Twasn't  much 
of  a  road,  hardly  more  n  a  pair  or  wheel  tracks, 
but  It  was  clear.  I  stexted  to  walk  along  it 
the  way  I  happen  to  be  lacing 

In  a  minute  I  seen  a  light  ahead  or  me  I 
never  worried  myself  what  kind  of  a  light  It 
was;  I  went  for  that  light.  When  I  come  up 
to  within  a  few  rods  of  the  doorway  that  give 
it.  I  seen  somebody  coming  toward  me.  It 
was  my  brother  Loster. 

r  couldn't  aay  so  much  a  a  word.  I  stood  and 
waited  till  he  come  and  looked  at  me.  He  give 
a  sigh. 

"Thank  heavens  I  "  says  he.  "I  was  beginning 
to  worry.  John.  Another  ten  minutes  1 
should 've  set  out  to  look  for  you  " 

He  slap  me  on  the  shoulder  and  laughed  I 
wouldn't  have  known  him.  somehow. 

"Hungry?"  «eya  he.  "I  bet  a  cent  you're 
hungry.  You  hit  the  right  place.  John,  old 
bay.  don't  worry.  There's  a  woman  here  fries 
bacon,  and  she  s  got  a  tub  of  coffee  on  the 
stove.   Come  along. 

"Come  along!"  says  he  again,  seeing  I  never 
moved.  I  tell  you  I  didn't  feel  like  moving  for 
a  cent.   I  couldn't  make  him  out. 

"Didn't  you  see  it?"  I  managed  to  say  at 
last. 

"See  It?"  He  give  a  laugh.  "I  guess  I  did. 
Bay.  some  dog!  Borne  dog!  I  thought  *ur« 
for  a  minute  he  was  going  to  get  you.  John." 

"Dog!"  says  L  "Dog"  I  don't  mean  the  dog. 
I  mran— dldn  t  you  see  the  face?  In  the  light- 
ning? The  face  of  lhat— that-thai  dead 
woman?"  * 

He  look  at  me  ror  a  minute,  and  it  seems  to 
me  he  was  kind  of  embarrassed.  He  put  his 
arm  around  my  shoulders  and  started  walking 
toward  the  lighted  door. 

"No."  says  he  In  a  queer,  sober  voice.  "I 
never  seen  It  this  time.  John.  And  what's 
the  funniest  part.  I  wasn't  once  scared  or  be- 
ing being  just  going  to  see  it,  either.  I  been 
thinking  You  know.  John,  old  boy.  I  almost 
believe  talking  the  way  you  did.  and  acting 
like'  you  did -111  be  darned  If  I  believe  you 
didni  cure  me. 

I  couldn't  help  It;  he  «eem  like  a  stranger. 
And  t  as  dumb,  all  the  while,  as  dumb 

"No."  says  he.  "somehow  or  other  I  seem  to 
get  ahold  ol  myself  after  what  you  said  and 
even  more  the  way  you  says  It 

That  minute  we  goi  to  the  doorstep,  and  out 
MM  a  woman  to  stand  on  the  sill.  In  the  light. 

"Bakes  says  she  to  Lester.  "I  m  glad  you 
xrarned  me,  or  ajjgg  i  d  think  I  was  beginning  in 
ng  double  in  my  old  age."  Bhe  put  her  hands 
on  her  hips,  throw  her  head  bark,  and  give  a 
Utile  laugh 

Her  voice  die  off  and  I  seen  her  eyea'd 
shifted  beyond  us. 

"There  they  come  now."  she  says 

I  look  around  and  seen  a  crowd  of  lanterns 
<<  ming  up  the  road,  and  I  hear  a  whining  of 
doga 

"Well?"  say*  she 

"Well?"  says  Lester,  almost  like  he  was 
mocking  her 

1  don't  know  what  he  d  told  her.  or  who  she 
thought  we  was.  but  anyway  she  was  111  at  her 


Well."  aays  she.  flushing  reddeT  and  redder 
and  Mill  looking  at  my  brother.  "I  tell  you. 
why  don't  you  boya  Just  clear  out  and  wait  a 
spell''  flight  there  to  the  left  In  the  brush 
you'll  find  a  path  leading  up  the  spring  Us 
quiet  there  ejaj  out  of  the  way  I  tell  you. 
frankly  these  rolks  la  all  right;  still,  they 
never  been  crazy  about  strangers  hereabouts 

Bhe  followed  us.  though,  and  come  a  lew 
steps  into  the  dark  And  still  it  was  Lester 
she  looked  at.  and  Lester  she  spoke  to* 

Hure.  we'll  be  back,  says  he.  and  give  her 
a  long  look 

"Remember?  "  says  she. 

I  mistrusted  her,  somehow  When  we  come 
lo  the  spring  1  waa  all  lor  playing  It  safe  and 
going  on  while  we  could  I  told  Lester  I  didni 
like  ihe  look  of  it:  it  had  too  much  the  look 
of  a  trap  for  me.  It  was  funny,  j  was  the 
timid  one  that  Urns,  and  Lester  was  the  bold. 

"No.  says  be. 
ail  rtgbL " 

"  All  right,  or  all  wrong  I  wouldn't  take  a 
chance,   aays  I 

When  the  woman  called  In  the  dark.  I 
stayed  where  I  was.  but  Lester  want  And  he 
aa«  right 

No  he  sin  t  around  here  now  He  s  married 
now  and  gone  a  good  ways  from  these  parte, 
and  doing  well.  I  hear,  surprising  well,  for 
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ing  the  periods  when  no  air  comes  tn 
from  the  outside;  and  how  blood  pres- 
sure and  pressure  of  the  spinal  fluid 
the  muscular  adjustments  arc  made  to 
meet  conditions  below  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

In  England,  Dr.  W  P  Pycraf:, 
famous  author  of  The  Infancy  of 
Animals."  Is  also  engaged  in  a  study 
of  secrets  connected  with  the  breathing 
of  whales  and  has  already  made  some 
interesting  supplementary  discoveries 
He  has  discovered,  for  Instance,  that  it 
is  Impossible  for  a  whale  to  sleep  while 
submerged.  If  the  whale  went  to  sleep, 
ita  lungs  would  begin  to  operate.  aeek> 
ing  to  draw  In  air  through  ita  nostrils 
and  it  would  strangle,  wake  up.  or 
drown     He  has  discovered  that  whales 


Man.  Scientists 
Mora  About  Human  Physiology. 

tant  organs  exposed  In  the  case  ol  the 
whale  they  are  on  top  of  the  head,  and 

furthermore,  they  are  continued  back- 
ward in  the  form  of  a  long  tube  to  the 
roor  of  the  skull,  where  they  dip  down 
to  meet  the  top  of  the  windpipe  in  the 
back  of  the  throat. 

"The  singular  position  of  the  nostrils 
of  the  whale  Ls  accompanied  by  an 
even  more  remarkable  modification 
whereby  alone  these  animals  are  en- 
abled to  feed  without  being  choked  by 
the  inrush  of  water  Into  the  windpipe. 

•  The  larynx,  or  upper  end  of  the 
windpipe  in  the  whale  tribe.  Instead  of 
connecting  directly  with  the  mouth,  is 
thrust  up  in  a  long,  tubular,  bony  pas- 
sage into  the  skull,  terminating  in  the 
spiracles  or  nostrils  In  the  top  of  the 


power  to  live  completely  burled,  with 
all  animation  suspended  and  then,  af- 
ter months,  to  revive  completely— s 
power  almost  akin  to  dying,  being 
mummined  and  then  restored  to  life 

The  study  of  the  whale,  to  discover 
how  he  lives  under  water,  ts  being 
directed  by  the  famous  anatomist.  Dr 
Braxler  Howell,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. The  whale  has  no  giDa  such  as 
a  Ash  has.  While  it  ls  under  water, 
ottener  for  more  than  an  hour  at  a 
time,  it  simply  does  not  breathe.  What 
kills  a  human  being  when  he  stops 
breathing,  is  the  carbon  dioxide  gen- 
erated in  his  blood  The  oxygen  whic.i 
he  takes  into  his  lungs  by  breathing 
destroys  this  poison.  What  happens  in 
the  case  or  the  whale.  Dr  Howell  has 
already  discovered,  is  that  some  chemi- 
cal adjustment  takes  place  in  the 
whales  body  which  makes  it  possible 
ror  him  to  consume  or  dispose  of  this 
carbon  dioxide  poison  Dr  Howell 
hopes  that  science  may  be  able  to  re- 
produce this  condition  In  the  human 
body 

Whales  are  snm?*h«t  unwieldy,  so 
porpoises  which  have  the  same  power 
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to  a  lesser  degree,  are  also  being 
studied  The  problem,  and  the  possible 
practical  use*  which  may  result  from 
its  solution,  involve  also  the  power  of 
the  wfcgj*  to  reals  I  pressure  gt  great 
depths  Data  on  this  latter  subject 
may  be  of  vital  use  to  crews  trapped 
in  submarines,  and  also  in  helping 
divers  avoid  the  disastrous  effects  of 
caisson  disease,  the  malady  that  afflicts 
submarine  workers  under  high  pres- 
sure when  working  caisson*  and  diving 
bells 

Dr.  Howell  is  trying  to  discover  not 
only  how  the  whale  disposes  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  given  off  by  the  body 
through  the  lungs  during  periods  of 
long  submersion,  but  also  how  the 
mechanism  of  the  lungs  operates  dur- 
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ances  or  chemistry,  powers  similar  to 
those  of  the  whale  could  be  acquired 
for  human  beings,  the  results  would  be 
revolutionary.  It  la  believed  that  these 
studies  may  have  an  effect  on  the 
treatment  of  pneumonia  and  tubercu- 
losis. 

Even  nure  revolutionary,  however, 
would  bo  the  discovery  of  the  secret 
posseted  alone  by  the  tiny  rotifer,  if 
that  were  discovered— aa  It  may  be— a 
man  who  chose  to  do  so.  might  be  "put 
to  sleep"  now  and  "wake  up"  firty 
years  or  two  hundred  years  later  and 
.still  be  exactly  the  same  age  as  he  was 
when  animation  was  suspended.  It 
sound*  absolutely  fantastic,  but  so  dia 
electricity  and  the  radio  and  television 

This  power  is  possible  for  man. 
theoretically  at  least,  because  the  IHUe 
rotifer,  which  is  his  remote  cousin,  al- 
ready has  this  power.  It  was  discov- 
ered by  3lr  Arthur  E  Shipley  in  Eng- 
land He  round  that  in  their  natural 
stale,  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  clinging  to 
moist  plants,  they  live  and  move  and 
have  iheir  being  like  any  other  animals, 
like  beara,  monkeys  and  human  beings 
But  if  their  surroundings  dry  up.  or  if 
one  of  the  tiny  creatures  ls  removed 
and  placed  upon  a  slide  and  allowed  to 
dry.  Us  movements  will  gradually 
slacken  and  presently  cease  entirely. 

But  now  comes  the  astounding  sequel : 
"In  this  dryed-up  condition,  the  anl- 
malcult  may  remain  for  many  years 
without  undergoing  any  visible  change 
If.  however,  they  be  gradually  moist- 
ened with  water,  the  steps  the  animal 
underwent  when  drying  up  are  re- 
traced. The  grain  of  sand  begins  to 
swell,  the  wrinkle*  disappear  and  pres- 
ently a  plump,  healthy  little  animal 
comes  to  life,  the  legs  stretch  out.  It  re- 
sumes its  normal  shape  and  blithely 
rrawles  away  to  resume  lis  adventures 

Not  all  rotifers,  by  the  way.  possess 
this  power.  Those  which  do  belong  to 
a  group  called  "bear  anunaJculi '  be- 
cause the  little  creatures  look  some- 
what like  microscopic  bear  cubs.  There 
are  hundreds  of  other  aorta  of  rotifers 
Dr  Frank  J  Myers  and  Dr.  Herman 
O  Mueller  recently  have  Installed  tn 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory an  extremely  Interesting  exhibit  of 
glass  models,  magnified,  of  thirty-three 
rotifers  of  various  types 
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This  is  made  possible.-  he  says,  "by 
the  tact  that  the  nostrils  are  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  above  the  eyes  and 
this  position  of  the  nostrils  is  a  remark  - 
oble  ease  of  natural  adjustment  Among 
land  mammals,  the  nostrils  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  snout  This  la  true 
even  of  the  elephant's  trunk,  which  u 
a  long-drawn-out  snout,  though  in 
some  animals.  Uke  the  hippopotamus, 
they  open  upward  Instead  of  forward. 
But  here  also  we  have  an  adaptation 
to  aquatic  life.  The  nostrils,  eyea  and 
ears  are  all  set  at  one  common  level, 
the  extreme  upper  surface  of  the  head, 
so  that  the  creature  can  he  submerged 
with  nothing  more  than  these  impor- 


hfa*d  And  this  pasaage  runs  behind 
the  membranous  wall  forming  the  back 
of  the  mouth 

In  other  words  the  whale  doesn't 
breathe  through  his  mouth  at  all.  as 
human  beings  do.  but  only  through  his 
nostrils,  which  instead  of  letting  air 
into  the  throat  cavity,  connect  Ly  a 
tube  directly  with  the  lungs 

While  Dr  Pycraft  ls  experimenting 
in  England  on  mechanical  devices 
which  might  be  made  to  work  similarly 
for  a  human  being  under  water,  Dr. 
Howell  at  Johns  Hopkins  U  at  work  on 
the  chemistry  of  the  problem  of  how 
the  whale  disposes  of  Its  carbon  dloxid* 
poisons  In  the  long  periods  when  It 
isn't  breathing  at  all 

If  either  through  mechanical  appli- 
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Unfortunately  the  had  been  told  that 
she  could  sing  So  the  first  opportun- 
ity saw  her  in  the  studio  of  a  well- 
known  teacher,  undergoing  an  audition 
before  arranging  to  take  lessons 

The  professor  sa'.  down  and  played  a 
soft  accompaniment  while  the  ambi- 
tious young  woman  poured  forth  her 
choicest  aseortmen:  of  notes. 

The  text  did  not  last  very  long  At 
its  end  the  professor  swung  round  on 
the  music  stool,  and  regarded  the 
flushed  performer  wrathfully. 

'Madame."  he  cried,  ft  to  no 
nof  Nefer  haf  1  heard  such  a 
no!  I  blay  on  der  ahtte  keys,  I  blay 
on  der  black  keys,  but  always  you  sing 
in  der  creeks'" 


FOR  some  soldiers  who  have  been  wounded 
and  disabled  the  war  t>  not  over  with  the 
coming  of  an  armistice  or  the  signing  of  a 
peace  treaty  Likewise  epidemics  sometimes 
are  of  short  duration,  but  their  aftermath 
brings  problems  which  last  for  years. 

When  the  infantile  paralysis  epidemic  of 
1916  subsided  It  left  tn  it*  wake  many  crippled 
children  and  adults  whose  only  hope  for  par- 
tial or  complete  recovery  of  the  use  of  their 
limbs  depended,  on  expert  medical  attention 
and  supervision  and  suitable  aud  systematic 
exercises 

At  the  Post-Oraduate  Hospital.  Twentieth 
Street  and  Second  Avenue.  New  York,  a  de- 
partment was  opened    ntomptly  to  provide 


such  treatment  in  co-operation  with  what 
then  known  as  the  Thursday  Hospital  After- 
care for  Crippled  Children.  Inc..  now  known 
as  the  Morris  Aron  Organisation  for  Crippled 
Children  A  physiotherapy  and  massage 
clinic  for  childrgn  was  established  and  has 
continued  Its  work  uninterruptedly  since  then 
Every  afternoon,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
the  clinic  is  open  from  12.10  to  S  o'clock.  There 
are  fifty-six  children  reguitcred  at  the  present 
time  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  of  them 
visit  the  clinic  dally  for  treatment,  massage 
and  exercise  calculated  to  restore  muscles 
damaged  by  disease.  In  1M8  2.M9  treatments 
were  given. 

The  clinic  treats  not  only  children  who  have 
been  victims  of  Infantile  paralysis— Isolated 
cases  as  well  as  epidemic  victims— but  children 
crippled  from  other  causes  and  whose  condi- 
tion yields  to  treatment  and  exercise  which 
restores  many  of  them  and  prevents  their  be- 
coming permanently  crippled  and  unable  to 
earn  their  living.  Oirls  of  any  age  are  admit- 
ted to  the  clinic  and  boys  up  to  fourteen. 

The  cases  are  referred  by  physicians  to  the 
hospital  The  original  examinations  are  made 
in  the  hospital  and  case*  admitted  to  the 
clinic  upon  the  doctor's  recommendations. 
Once  a  month  the  children  are  examined  by 
cr.e  of  the  hospital's  phyrlclan*.  The  Morris 
Aron  organization  is  non-sectarian  and  Mrs 
Morris  Aron.  of  12  East  Eighty-sixth  Street  is 
its  president  It  finances  and  operates  the 
clinic  The  hospital  furnishes,  the  quarters 
and  simple  equipment. 

The  organization  provides  two  masseuses. 
Mrs  Emily  C  Farley,  who  is  In  charge  and  has 
been  at  the  Post-Oraduate  Hospital  since  1016. 
and  Mrs  Katherlne  M  Simpson  They  care 
for  the  children  and  assist  them  In  the  pre- 
scribed exercises  In  addition,  the  organiza- 
tion furnishes  orthopaedic  braces  and  shoes 
when  needed,  pays  for  transportation  of  the 
children  to  the  hospital  In  buses  and  provides 
a  day  s  outing  from  time  to  time 

Mrs.  Farley  told  of  a  mother  who.  three 
years  ago.  brought  her  two-year-old  boy  U>  the 
clinic  following  infantile  paralysis  which  had 
left  him  unable  to  sit  up  or  stand.  "There  Is 
my  baby."  wept  the  mother,  placing  him  on 
i  he  table,  "he  will  never  walk  '  The  clinic 
physicians  and  workers  with  patience  and  per- 
sistence devoted  themselves  to  bringing 
strength  and  movement  Into  the  atrophied 
muscles.  After  six  months  treatment  the  little 
boy  was  able  to  stand.  He  began  to  wear  a 
brace  when  he  was  three  yeara  old  and  later 
discarded  It— he  could  walk  alone.  "Not  long 
ago."  said  Mrs.  Farley,  "the  mother  came  in 
again  with  him  and  said.  T  want  him  to  dance 
a  Charleston  for  the  ladles.'  and  he  dld."- 
N.  Y.  Tunes. 


i  ompaii  Plan!  Aid* 

Travelers  When  Lost 
in  Desert 


T^HEBE  grows  on  the  prairies  of  Southwest 
1  America  a  strange  plant  that  on  many 
occasions  Ls  believed  to  have  been  the  means 
of  saving  the  Uvea  of  travelers  lost  in  atorms 
sweeping  over  the  boundless  lands.  The  plant, 
which  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  world  by  Oeneral  Benjamin  Alvord. 
Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world. 
Known  as  the  compasa  plant,  It  received  its 
name  from  the  strange  property  exhibited  by 
Its  leaves  of  presenting  their  faces  to  the  ris- 
ing and  setting  sun  The  compasa  plant  Is  a 
perennial,  and  during  It*  first  year  bears 
ladlcal  leaves  only  in  its  second  year  It  Is  a 
flowering  herb,  with  four  to  five  leaves  measur- 
ing rrom  twelve  to  thirty  inches  In  length.  It 
Is  found  mainly  on  the  rich  prairies  of  I  he 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  Its  peculiar  powers 
were  well  known  to  hunters  and  settlers  long 
before  Oeneral  AJvord  discovered  It  When 
lost  on  dark  nights  they  would  search  for  it. 
and.  by  reeling  it*  leaves,  obtain  their  bear- 
ings. • 

Polarized  Light  lias 
K fleet  on  Drug 

Plant* 

KVTDENCE  which  may  support  the  ancient, 
belief  of  the  effect  of  moonlight  on  drug 
plants  has  been  presented  to  the  American 
.  Chemical  Society  by  Dr.  David  I.  Macht  and 
W.  T  Anderson,  of  Baltimore.  These  two 
scientists  have  found  that  polarized  light  ma- 
terially changes  the  character  of  many  drugs, 
such  as  cocaine,  quinine  and  the  heart  stim- 
ulant known  aa  digitalis  Now  it  also  happens 
that  polarized  light  Is  especially  plentiful  tn 
moonlight  Is  it  not  possible  that  moonlight 
may  actually  affect  the  properties  of  medicinal 
plant*?  Although  the  two  scientist*  did  not 
touch  upon  this  phase  of  the  problem.  It  Is 
quite  possible  that  the  ancient*  by  long  expe- 
rience learned  that  the  efficacy  of  plants  de- 
pends upon  the  time  they  are  gathered  Many 
of  the  ancient*  insisted  that  medicinal  plants 
In  order  »o  be  efficacious  should  be  gathered 
only  during  certain  phase*  of  the  moon 
Some  plants  ft*gtt  collected  during  the  dark 
of  the  moon,  while  others  were  gathered 
the  moon  was  light  Relic*  of  these 
practice*  still  survive  In  many  part*  of 
world.  They  have 
pure  superstition 
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BR  name  waa  Lois  Kayne  And  she 
wa*  a  lovely  thing  to  behold,  and 
ptftMMP  |  lovelier  U)  hoid.  But 
had  .1  *»i  m;  l !»••  M-Aii  Ali  «m  ami  al- 
ways she  had  a  way  of  her  own-  Nobody 
could  panic  Lola-  nobody  could  threaten, 
cajole.  argue,  love  or  reaaon  Lois  out  of  her 
>wn  way 

She  waa  a  thing  of  all  thlnga— you  never 
•  uw  a  girl  as  versatile  and  so  accomplished; 
•he  played  the  piano  exquisitely,  she  danced 
deliriously,  she  swam  like  a  speckled  brown, 
she  wrote  passable  poetry  she  had  social  per- 
sonality, she  wielded  a  wicked  tennis  racquet 
<nd  she  was  a  shark  at  bridge. 

And  man  who  didn't  fall  in  love  with  Lois 
M  first  sight,  fell  on  second  sight  Whatever 
any  man  admired  and  desired  Ui  a  frail.  Lois 
Had  more,  of  it  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  any 
Hi  rould  have  of  it.  She  was  the  most  popu- 
lar, pursued,  hunted,  wanted,  propoaed-at  and 
panted -for  girl  you  could  imagine. 

Lois  didn't  play  hard-lo-get.  She  didn't 
have  to  play  it.  She  was  the  antithesis  of  man 
-crazy— except  if  you  mean  that  men  who 
tried  to  grab  her  off  drove  her  crazy.  She 
knew  how  to  handle  them.  too.  She  was  rare- 
ly hBrsh  and  never  crude.  She  could  register 
whatever  effect  she  chose  without  recourse  to 
loud  talk  or  pronounced  action  Lois  was  a 
<:lrl  of  the  world,  a  big-leaguer,  a  big-timer,  a 
blt-Lowner  and  a  big  shot 

When  she  met  Barry  Latlff.  who  also  thought 
himself  the  last  word  In  "appeal.  Lois  knew 
her  stuff.  They  contacted  at  a  week-end 
(tarty  in  the  home  of  Lois'  divorced  and  remar- 
ried mother,  who.  fighting  to  keep  and  feel 
voung.  loved  a  houseful,  At  times  the  assem- 
blage look  on  a  heterogeneous  aspect-  maybe 
•  ven  a  polyglot  set-up.  For  Mrs  Kayne- 
Pretera.  wife  of  the  American  representative 
it  a  foreign  monarchy,  moved  In  circles  thai 
vere  international 
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COMETIMES  mamma  &  movements  were  not 
symetrieally  circular,  but    rig -tagged  a 
rifle     For  the  mater  was  not  averse  to  the 
ed  wine  when  it  was  good  and  red  and  the 
ed-eye  when  it  was  red  and  good.    For  her 
iusband  had  diplomatic  privileges  and  it  was 
all  within  the  law.   Maybe  lhat  was  why  she 
had  married  Serge  Preterm— there  surely  could 
be  no  more  plausible  explanation— if  you  knew 
>erge. 

Lois  wasn't  exactly  what  you'd  call  goofy 
>ver  her  stepfather.    But  she  ducked  fusses 

*  hen  she  could,  and  she  was  not  her  mother's 
keeper,  though  her  mother  was  the  trustee  of 
i  handsome  inheritance  estate  that  was  to  be 
Lois'  when  she  became  thirty-one.  Mean- 
while the  girl  indulged  her  mother  in  such 
diversions  as  seemed  to  tickle  her  impulses, 
ncludlng  Serge,    baccardi.    two-cent  bridge 

•  which  she  played  abominably*,  week-ending 
and  canoeing. 

Now,  canoeing  happened  to  be  up  Lois'  alley. 
Since  childhood  she  had  reveled  in  all  manner 
of  water  s porta— Swimming,  boating,  surf-rid- 
ing, fishing,  all  of  them.  She  had  been  born 
in  the  Kayne  Summer  home  on  a  roaring, 
rushing  and  rowdy  river.  She  had  tested  Its 
every  potentially.  She  knew  where  the  pools 
were,  when  the  fish  spawned,  what  .sort  of 
bait  to  u«c  anywhere  and  any  time,  how  to 
navigate  the  stream  and  how  to  make  It  take  a 
Joke  when  it  was  at  its  most  roughneck  and 
braggadocio  stages. 

Her  own  canoe,  with  her  name  t,n  it.  had 
been  fashioned  by  the  Indians  on  fa  nearby 
leservatlon.  Bhabby.  shot-to-piece*  and 
bleary  as  they  had  become,  these  children  of 
what  was  once  a  wise  and  proud  and  predatory 
tribe,  they  still  had  enough  Indian  mitinct  in 
t hem  to  know  nature  and  how  to  ij:st  it— a'l 
nature  except  human  nature  Lois  had  learned 
much  from  the  Algonqulns  And  she  had 
taught  them  plenty  In  return  For  a  girl  who 
had  all  the  city  graces,  she  waa  an  amazing 
outdoor  wow. 

Metropolitan  Snob 

I>  ARRY.  just  to  be  contrary,  scarcely  knew 
a  cow  from  a  goat,  and  took  pride  In  Uut 
he  waa  strictly  a  sidewalk  product  and  didn't 
know  how  to  swim,  climb  mountains,  track 
animals,  transact  Intercourse  with  Indians,  ov 
blare  trails.  To  him  <hat  wide-open-spaces 
business  waa  a  pain;  he  was  a  metropolitan 
•nob.  80  he  fell  in  love  with  Lois'  city  side. 
Only  when  he  was  invited  to  the  country  house 
did  he  find  out  that  the  was  a  pathfinder, 
deer-slayer  and  bearcat. 

He  tried  to  put  his  skyscraper  and  apart- 
ment-house propensities  up  to  hrr  In  such  a 
way  as  to  make  hem  appear  blase.  But  Lois 
knew  as  much  about  that,  angle  as  he  did.  loo. 
so  he  didn't  create  an  Impression  '  She  was 
only  sorry  (or  him— that  he  was  a  half  man; 
-broke  exclusively 

It  was  Lois,  however,  who  invited  Barry  to  a 
week-end.  8he  rather  liked  htm  And  he  was 
likeable.  Handsome,  cultured,  polished  from 
tubbing  against  the  sharp  granite  edges  of 
town  life,  he  was  no  dumbbell  or  hick.  And  if 
one  didn't  care  to  go  in  for  the  nature  line  out 
in  Uie  recreation  retreat  of  the  Kayne-Preter-. 
menage,  no  one  forced  one  There  was  plenty 
of  Indoors — cards,  ping  pong,  necking,  dancing, 
drinking,  sleeping,  reading,  radio- worshiping, 
or  what  have  you  that  you  crave?  The  lodge 
was  a  hangout  for  all  sorts  of  folks  No  one 
had  to  be  athletic  or  aesthetic  or  anything  else, 
ence  asked  out.  They  could  all  write  their 
own  tickets 

Lots,  just  me  same,  divided  her  time  and  in- 
terests her  own  way.  If  It  was  too  cold  for 
tenderfeet  to  swim,  that  didn't  stop  her;  if  no 
one  else  could  manage  a  craft  in  that  mael- 
strom. »he  went  alone;  If  Lois  craved  Ash,  she 
put  on  tier  dear  old  lupboots  and  went  a- 
angling  Nobody  had  to  do  anything  Ut  lhat 
place-    Hospitality  was  broad-minded. 

Lois  had  her  saddle  honest.  Usually  Central 
I*ark -trained  eqestrtana  took  her  for  a  ride 
She  didn't  laugh— out  loud  Her  horses  under- 
stood her  in  nine  languages.  But  she  didn't 
make  the  to-be -stiff  brokers  and  consul*  and 
bankers  and  bluebookers  feel  their  unimpor- 
tance She  helped  them  unobstrusively  and 
guided  them  over  roads  as  soft  as  she  could 
►elect. 


Preference*  and  Predilection 

TPHUS.  since    she    interfered    in  nobody 

choice  of  pastimes,  she  felt  that 
should  be  allowed  her  own  preferences  and 
prcdelections  But  Barry,  being  by  nature  a 
frencral  manager,  thought  she  should  slay 
around  the  house  and  entertain  him.  Though 
site  had  invited  Barry,  he  was  not  her  personal 
guest;  it  was  her  mother's  house  and  her 
mother's  home,  and  all  guests  were  free  and 
equal. 

Thus,  when  Barry  declined  a  suggestion  to 
go  in  swimming,  because  Spring  was  pretty 
early  lor  him  to  risk  a  chill,  LoLs  proceeded  to 
skin  Into  her  one-piece  Jersey  bathing  suit 
nevertheless.  He  saw  her  coming  across  the 
veranda  and  he  hailed  her. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  go  in  the  water  today. 
Low."  he  argued.   "I  think  it  far  too  cool." 

•  Perhaps  it  is— for  you.   But  I'm  used  to  It." 

'  I  can't  see  what  pleasure  you  derive  from 
it  except  to  show  off  that  you  " 

Of  all  people,  Lois  Kavne  was  rarely  accused 
of  showing  off.  being  a  "beach-walker."  as  the 
term  goes.  She  raised  her  eyes  In  a  bit  of 
surprise. 

"Why.  Barry!"  she  exclaimed  "Don  t  be 
like  that.  Do  you  mean  I  want  to  show  off 
my  hardiness,  my  overhand  stroke,  or  my  girl- 
ish lines?" 

"I've  seen  demonstrations  of  all  three.  Lois. 
And  they  should  bo  exhibited  whenever  rea- 
sonable. But  I  still  think  it  Ls  far  too  cool  for 
water  stuff  today." 

"Ta-ta."  chirped  Lots.  "Ill  Just  take  a  run- 
ning leap  and  see  who's  right." 

"If  you  must  be  mulish,  you  lovely  thing. 
IH  stroll  to  the  beach  villi  you ." 

"Bettor  put  on  your  coat,  then- the  wintry 
winds  may  whistle  through  that  very  becom- 
ing shirt" 

"Oo  on  with  you.  You  are  positively  im- 
pudent and  what  you  need  is  the  sole  of  moth- 
er's slipper." 

"Well.  If  you  think  you  can  apply  it.  chase 
me  I'll  race  you  to  the  end  of  the  pier.  You 
give  me  from  here  to  that  tree,  both  starting 
at  taw.  and  if  you  can  lay  your  hand  on  me 
bp  fore  I  dive  off.  you  win— I  wont  go  In." 
"Bet,   he  took  her  up.   "Let's  go." 

ffifo  the  Hi  and  Down 

TPflKY  started,  and.  despite  Barry's  much 
longer  limbs,  by  the  time  he  passed  ihe 
designated  tree  the  girl  waa  a  full  ten  feet  in 
the  lead  He  was  puffing  and  lagging  She 
didn't  stop  or  let  down,  but  executed  a  semi- 
parabola  into  the  air  and  down,  like  a  dolphin, 
into  Ihe  fast  river  waters. 

She  swam  against  the  current,  which  was 
iwtfl  and  strong.  Barry  watched  Iter,  then 
walked  down  the  steps  and  untied  Lois'  canoe. 
He  had  done  some  paddling  and  he  decided 
he'd  go  out  after  her  and  tease  her 

The  first  swish  of  the  tide  as  he  dipped  In 
his  lone  paddle  filliped  it  out  of  his  hand. 
UUO,  turning,  saw.  She  started  after  the 
*  canoe,  downstream,  and  caught  up  with  it 

She  knew  the  Lrlck  of  getting  into  a  mov- 
ing canoe  without  upsetting  or  foundering  It. 
The  water  was  too  deep  where  they  were  to 
settle  the  whole  dilemma  by  turning  the  craft 
over  and  giving  Barry  a  swell  ducking.  He 
reached  to  help"  her  in,  and  almost  foundered 
everything 

"Wh— why  didn't  you  swim  for  the  paddle?" 
he  asked  "We  can't  catch  it  with  nothing  to 
steer  us" 

/— orgot — I  d— didn't  th -think 
Oh  Barry,  this  is  awful!   The  water  s  fifty  feet 
deep  here  and  we  re  being  carried  around  a 
bend  where  well  go  over  a  steep  waterfall  and 
tunn-d  up-ide  down— and  you'll  be  drowned 

"C-can't  you  swim  after  the  oar?" 

•Too  late— could  a  t  aet  to  you  quickly 
enough  now-I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  can 
save  myself,  but  I  can  t  handle  you  in  such 
water  as  this  and  get  you  ashore.  Oood-bye. 
Barry— it  seems  a  terrible,  cowardh  thing  to 
do.  but  there's  no  use  of  both  of  us  getting 
killed" 

D-drn  t  leave  me-don  t  leave  me.  Lois  I 


couldn't  swim  a  foot  out  here  midstream." 

The  canoe  was  bobbing  and  leaping  as  it  ap- 
proached the  turn. 

"B-Bar-r-ry."  she  stuttered,  "are  there  any- 
last  words?    Any  messages?" 

"D-dcn't  leave  me.  Lois!" 

"I  can  t  do  you  any  good  and  may  get  sucked 
under  myself.    I'm  going  to  J-Jump  for  It 

She  tore  herself  loose  from  hi.s  hold  and. 
in  a  dive  from  the  dead  centre  of  the  boat,  in 
a  way  that  none  but  a  practiced  water-nymph 
could  master,  she  cut  the  water  Barry  saw 
her  head  come  up.  She  waa  swimming  beside 
the  boar.. 

"Try  for  the  oar.  Lois. '  he  screamed.  "May- 
be there  1  time.  There  it  la,  ahead." 


bark' 


Try  Maybe  there's 


"Can  t  she  blubbered    "Can  hardly  keep  up 
with  the  boat " 
"Grab  the  canoe    can  )  vuu  hold 
Hold  It  back  how?" 
"I— how  should  I  know 
a  way." 

"There's  no  way.  Water's  getting  deeper 
und  faster  The  falls  are  beyond  that  next  big 
bend.  Barry'  What  shall  I  say  to  your 
mother?" 

He  dldn  t  a/iiwer.   He  was  staring  ahead 
"Take  your  shoes  off— quick— you  have  no 

ctianve  to  swim  In  them  " 

He  tore  off  his  sports  Oxfords  and    in  his 

panic  threw  them  overboard. 


"Your  shirt!"  she  cried.    "Every  little  b.t 

helps— your  trousers  " 

He  was  ripping  his  shirt  to  bits  and  fight- 
ing the  trick  buckle  of  his  belt.  The  oar  was 
7igzagging  tauntingly  out  of  reach.  The  canoe 
was  near  the  deadly  turn.  He  bent  to  speak 
again  to  Lois.  She  had  disappeared  He  tiled 
to  stand  up.  but  Ihe  Inexpert  attempt 
tumbled  htm  on  all  fours  When  he  managed 
to  see  again,  Low  was  climbing  into  the  canoe 
with  the  paddle. 

"What  the— but  you  said  " 

"Don't  be  a  city  dude.  Barry,  dear  boy— or 
if  you  must  be,  don't  trv  canoeing  in  this 
water." 

You've  been— you  ve  been  razzing  me?" 


"Shorn ing  you  a  good  lime.  I  ball 
vulgar  expression.    Now  111  have 
you  back  against  tills  wicked  curre 
in  for  a  good  time  myself." 

"It's  a  good  thing  your  sense  of  in 
out  when  It  did.  Suppose  you'd  d« 
long  and  I'd  really  have  been  carried 
waterfall. " 

"There  isn't  a  waterfall  within  1 
miles  of  here." 

Barry  was  a  sight,  barefoot,  shirt 
they  walked  up  the  path  at  the  hou 
of  many  week-enders, 

Barry"  was  wild  all  afternoon.  B 
better  by  midnight,  for  Lola  had  ap 
and  said  "Yes." 


Reefs  Chum  Visits  Stamp  Auction  and  Gasps  at  PriC( 


on  me. 


By  OTAVUS  ROY  COHEN 

HEN  Red  tells  me  he  wants  to  take  me 
to  an  auction  .<ale  of  treasures  I 
don't  tumble  that  he's  playing  a  joke 


And  I  don't  suspect  that  he's  letting  me  in 
for  the  worst  two  weeks  an  honest  crook  ever 

had. 

Of  course.  I  think  he  wants  me  to  give-  a 
bunch  of  jools  the  doublc-O  with  the  idea  of 
maybe  making  an  Informal  call  late  some 
night  I  won  a  nice  diamond  brooch  once  by 
attending  an  auction  where  a  feller  bought  it 
for  his  sweetie  He  took  it  home  to  her.  and 
the  next  morning  she  didn't  have  it  These 
home  safes  always  was  easy. 

So  I  go  to  the  auction  with  Red  The  min- 
ute we  walked  in  the  room  I  knew  it  was  some 
ol  hi*  funny  stuff.  1  never  nee  such  queer 
birds  or  such  a  crazy  auction  Jools?  Nix! 
Bonds?    Nix  I    Real  estate?   Double  not. 

What  you  reckon  they  waa  selling?  You 
couldn't  guess  in  a  million  May  days.  Postage 
sumps! 

On  the  level.  No  kidding  Postage  stamps— 
and  most  of  them  ltad  already  been  used. 
Thai's  straight.  I  gel  good  and  sore  at  Red— 
and  taking  a  busy  man's  time-  -  when  I  hear 
the  auctioneer  ask  how  much  he  is  bid  on  this 
Mauritius  stamp.  He  holds  it  up  and  talks  a 
lot  about  paper  and  printing  and  margins  and 
rareness  and  all  lhat  sort  of  thing,  and  I  get 
ready  to  hear  some  bimbo  bid  a  dime  when  a 
teller  in  a  frock  coat,  looking  otherwise  like 
lie  ltad  his  good  sense,  says: 

"Ten  thousand  dollars!" 

Honest'  1  wouldn't  kid  you  for  nothing. 
That  was  when  I  started  10  get  interested. 
Jools?  Man.  the  way  them  tellers  discussed 
money  in  connection  with  that  stamp  was 
positively  indecent  Finally  the  gazabo  in  the 
Uick  coat  says  "Twenty  thousand'"  I  was 
sure  I  had  come  to  the  booby  hatch  then,  but 
the  auctioneer  teUs  him  he  wins  It  and  he 
writes  out  a  cheque  real  casual  and  everybody 
congratulates  him  on  his  bargain 

And,  as  though    that   ain't  enough,  about 


(hat  tunc  a  feller  comes  busting  in  and  says 
he's  come  from  Rochester  to  bid  on  that  stamp 
and  they  tell  him  the  other  guy  bought.  It  for 
twenty  thousand,  and  right  away  he  offers 
twenty-two.  Fact!  But  the  funny  guy  gives 
him  the  laugh  and  says  nothing  doing. 

That  was  where  I  lived.  1  found  out  who 
was  the  guy  who  offered  the  twenty-two  grand 
for  that  stamp.  He  was  a  wizened  old  feller, 
and  they  said  he  was  heartbroke  over  missing 
It.  Being  a  charitable  turn  of  mind.  I  de- 
cided to  help  the  old  bird  out 

Old  Frock  Coat  goes  home  with  the  stamp, 
and  I  go  with  him.  only  he  don't  know  it.  The 
job  waa  a  cinch.  At  two  in  the  morning  I  \Om 
his  house  without  saying  good-bye.  and  in  my 
pocket  is  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  caaht 

At  least  that's  what  I  think! 

I  never  was  happier  in  ray  life  I  planned 
to  let  the  guy  in  Rochester  have  It  for  twenty 
thousand.  I  was  generous.  I  was.  I  didn't 
care  who  bought  it- for  cash. 

But  a  guy  who  *tand*  in  hi*  profession  like 
I  do  has  got  to  be  cartful.  So  I  piospect 
around  a  bit  and  finally  discover  that  there's  a 
friend  of  mine  who  plays  cards  for  a  living 
and  also  sells  slock,  who  used  to  be  a  stamp 
collector  but  otherwise  is  all  right  in  his  head 
I  slip  him  the  lowdown  on  what  I  got  And  he 
Just  looks  at  me  like  I  waa  low  enough  to  walk 
under  a  green  worm  without  removing  my  hai 

"»ou  poor  sap!  he  says  "You  poor,  mis- 
guided idiot1' 

Then  he  tells  me  why  he  thus  compliment* 
me  It  seems  there  aln  t  but  about  two  coptea 
of  that  stamp  in  the  world  That  ts  one  other 
copy  in  as  good  condition  aa  the  one  I  had 
which  didn't  look  any  loo  healthy  tor  me  at 
that  And  he  says  that  I  rouldn  t  get  firtv 
berries  for  that  stamp  because  any  dealer 
would  recognize  It  In  a  minute  and  no  col- 
lector wouldn't  have  it  because  even  if  he  had 
a  liberal  conscience,  he  wouldn't  be  able  to 
show  it  in  his  collection  on  account  of  every- 
body knowing  that  It  was  stole.  He  said  my 
friend  In  Rochester  would  be  the  first  one  to 
turn  me  up  if  I  approached  him  about  buying 
it— even  for  ten  thousand  , 
• 


I  have  been  sick  a  few  times  in  my  lit*-  But 
never  have  I  been  as  sick  as  I  was  for  that  two 
weeks. 

Twenty  thousand  smackers— ant  not  wot' n 
a  cent  to  me!  A  stamp — and  an  old  one.  too. 
If  got  so  I  bated  to  write  a  letter  to  a  frtend 
Just  because  I  had  to  buy  a  stamp  und  put 
it  on  the  envelope  I  never  hated  >tr.vthing  .n 
all  my  life  like  I  got  to  hai:  stamps. 

i  a  as  losing  weight,  losing  sleep  and  l  vUns 
niv  ambition.   That  stamo  raa  haunting  dm 

I  was  on  my  way  to  be  a  Ufng  skeleton  and 
Die  world's  long-distance  non-sleep  champion 
before  I  made  up  my  mind  to  get  rid  ol  Ihe 
thing.  Nothing  else  to  do.  Bui  1  couldn't 
threw  It  away  A  man  cant  heave  MHHlIf 
thousand  berries  into  the  gutter  It  ain't  pos- 
sible. 80  I  figure  111  save  something  out  the 
wreckage  and.  feeling  like  I  was  giving  away 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  I  carry  that  stamp 
back  to  the  feller  I  had  borrowed  it  from. 

He  liVed  in  a  swell  dump,  and  of  course  I 
didn't  tell  rum  about  stealing  the  thing,  al- 
though maybe  he  suspected  I  said  I  found  it 
Then  I  give  it  to  him 

Maybe  some  day  1 11  return  a  lost  baby  to  a 
young  mother— but  she  won't. be  no  gladder  to 
see  It  than  that  teller  waa  to  get  his  Mauritius 
stamp  back  He  doe*  a  regular  can-ran  around 
the  room  and  beau  It  to  another  pan  ol  the 
house  and  is  gone  a  long  time 

When  he  comes  back  he's  got  something 
that  gliddena  my  heart,  lit  a  long,  thin  en- 
velope ar..l  he  gives  It  to  me  with  a  long  speech 
about  how  grateful  he  1*.  and  will  I  accept  this 
little  token  of  his  undying  appreciation?  I 
grabs  the  reward  and  beata  it 


7, 


bark  you  on  a  course  which  will 
the  years  of  your  life 

And  with  the  note  waa  a  little  1 
postage  stamps! 


1  hoped  lhat  teller  wasn  t  tight  because  I 
needed  cash,  and  needed  u  bad  Not  leas  than 
a  thousand,  waa  what  I  figured  I  git  me 
under  a  corner  light  and  open  Ihe  envelope 
And  that  was  where  somebody  hit  me  on  the 
head  with  an  offlce  building    Right  there 

What  do  you  think  was  in  that  envelope? 
First  come  a  note  which  said    "I  feel  sure  that 
will 


Find  VotM.  SUmul 
tt  vrher*  to  Fa*U 

i  rations 

^OISES.  such  aa  those  of  outsid< 

ringing  of  telephone  bells 
office  sounds  stimulate  ■  person 
greater  speed  and  accomplish  nearl 
much  as  under  quieter  conditions, 
task  is  a  mechanical  one.  like  typ 
ing  to  teat*  made  under  the  dlreclio 
lessor  J.  B.  Morgan,  of  Northwest/ 
veraity    But  when  a  person  attempts; 
write  and  at  the    same    time  this 
bothersome  noises  are  heard,  it  waa  f 
confusion  result*    These,  and  other 
ing  findings  whiih  were  made  from  a 
laboratory  testa  with  different  subject' 
scribed  in  Popular  Meclianlcs    In  or 
mcnt  a  girl  sat  at  a  keyboard  adjuite 
numbers  from  one  to  ten    As  she  pre; 
key  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  was  exr1 
a  code  directed  the  operator  whirl 
to  preaa  next     While  ihe  test  was  in 
a  phonograph  was  playing  outside  > 
bells  were  rung  and  a  loud  pounding 
duced    When  the  notee  waa  moat  InQ 
girl  talked  In  an  effort  to  0* 
turbancex  and  an  instrument 
key:  were  pressed  harder    when  thrij 
were   loudest     The  demonstration 
Untied  for  two  hours.    No  measurem 
taken,  but  Professor  Morgan 
moat  people  are  able  to 
noisy  surroundings 


First  Schoolmaster-  Ha-  e  you  any 
be.  in 

r-Yes.  two 
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Ruby  and  Mary  Find  a  Way 

By  Iris  Noel 


"f  T  wax  Just  four  days  before  Easter  Ruby 
I  and  Mary  loved  to  look  at  the  pretty 
Easter  eggs  And  baskets  In  the  store 
window's.  'It  Ml  Wrdneaday  I  Ruby  and  Mary 
had  gone  down  town,  after  school,  to  look  at 
the  egg*  which  fascinated  them  each  time 
mote  than  the  last. 

They  stopped  in  front  of  one  &tore  where 
there  were  little  chocolate  eggs  packed  In 
baskets  with  tiny  yellow  chicks.  Many  were 
decorated  with  fiflSPOB  made  of  sugar,  some 
were  In  pretty  egg  cups  and  most  of  them  had 
writing  on  made  of  pink  sugar. 

•  Look  at  that  big  one. ■  cried  Ruby. 
Mary  looked  and  she  saw  the  very  prettiest 

cf  all.  It  was  a  big  chocolate  egg.  and  it  had 
flowers  all  round  it.  and  in  the  middle  was 
written      To  Mother  Darling." 

•I  wish  we  could  give  that  to  Mother."  said 
Ruby 

"So  do  t*  answered  Mary.  "Lets  go  and 
ask  how  much  It  la." 

They  went  In  the  store,  and  the  lady  told 
them  It  was  fifty  cents. 

She  also  added  that  she  would  put  It  In  a 
prim  box  for  them. 

•We  can't  get  It  today."  Ruby  told  her,  so 
they  thanked  the  lady  and  went  back  home. 

When  they  got  home  they  sat  down  by  the 
window  to  talk  about  it  Mother  was  busy,  so 
fth^  fi  Hi  noi  h^^r  wtifctr  th^y  wcr#  &&yi&£. 

•  We  shall  have  to  earn  some  money."  sug- 
gested Ruby. 

"How  can  we  earn  money,"  asked  Mary. 

"I  don't  know."  answered  Ruby  thought- 
fully. "Mother  might  give  It  to  us,  but  I 
would  not  like  to  ask  her  for  money  for  her 
own  present  " 

"O  no."  cried  Mary  "That  would  be  dread- 
ful." 

Ruby  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  green 
parsley  which  was  growing  so  nicely  now.' 

"The  parsley  belongs  to  us.'*  she  reminded 
Mary 

"Yes."  cried  Mary  excitedly.  "We  always 
take  care  of  It,  and  Mother  hardly  uses  any. 
It  Just  goes  to  seed." 

'  Let  s  sell  It."  suggested  Ruby. 

"Do  you  think  the  fish  shop  would  buy  any?" 
asked  Mary. 

"They  have  a  little,  but  they  might  buy  some 
more."  remarked  Ruby. 

The  next  day  Mother  told  the  girls  she  would 
be  away  when  they  got  back  from  school 

"I  hope  you  wiU  not  be  lonely,"  she  said 

Ruby  and  Mary  smiled  at  each  other,  for 
they  knew  they  would  not  be. 


Poetry  on  Some  Spring 
Flowers 


SPRING  has  come  and  with  her  the  lovely 
procession  of  flowers  has  begun.  Before 
the  beds  and  borders  are  filled  with  counUeaa 
blossoms  let  us  listen  to  what  some  of  the 
poets  have  said  about  those  that  are  already 
here. 

We  will  begin  with  the  Laurustlnus.  James 
Montgomery  has  written: 
Pair  tree  of  Winter,  fresh  and  flowering 

When  all  around  is  dead  and  dry. 
Whose  ruby  buds,  though  skies  are  lowering, 
Spread  their  white  blossoms  to  the  sky 
And  another  says 
Whether  the  weather  be  snow  or  rain. 
We  are  sure  to  aee  the  flower  of  Saint  Fame 
Rain  comes  but  seldom  and  often  snow. 
And  yet  the  viburnum  is  sure  to  blow. 

The  snowdrop,  fair  maid  of  February  has 
vanished  from  Victoria  gardens  Mary  Rob- 
inson's verse  recalls  her: 

The  snowdrop.  Winter's  Umid  child. 

Awakes  to  life  bedewed  with  tears. 
And  ninga  around  its  fragTanre  mild 
And  where  no  rival  flowreta  bloom 
Amid  the  bare  and  chilling  gloom 
A  beauteous  gem  appears. 
"The  snowdrop  and  then  the  violet 
Arose  from  the  ground  with  warm  rain  wet." 
Shelley  tells  us.  and  a  lesser  poet  says: 
The  snowdrop,  in  purest  white  array. 
First  rears  her  head  on  Candlemas  Day  " 
Milton   would   have   the    glowing  violet" 
among  the  flowers  that  strewed  the  hearse  of 
his  friend 

How  Shakespeare  loved  it  and  others,  too, 
he  shows  in  the  lines: 

"O  Prosperlha. 
For  the  flowers  now  that  frighted  thou  letst 
fall 

From  Diss  wagon!  daffodils 
That  come  berore  the  swallow  dares  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty,  violets  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  June's  eyes 
Or  Cythereas  breath,  pale  primroses 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength  ■ 
•Where  oxllps  and  the  nodding  violet  grow- 
ls another  line. 
Wordsworth's 

A  violet  by  a  massy  stone. 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye 
Fair  as  a  atar  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 
is  a  verse  you  all  like 

And  the  poet  who  longed  for  "A  green  and 
cra&av  turf  r.  :*-h  violets  bestrewn "  has  many 
•  sympathiser 

In  these  early  Spring  days  the  daisy,  fresfc 
-id  lovely,  appeal*  to  all  who  walk  abroa4. 
"Wee.  modest,  crimson -tipped  flower."  was  it 


Chaucer,  our  first  great  English  poet,  loved 
11.  too: 

"Of  all  the  flowers  in  the  tnede. 

Than  love  I  moat  these  flowers  whit*  and  rede, 

Such  that  men  call  daisies  in  our  town  " 

Wordsworth's  lines: 
The  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casta. 
Protects  the  lingering  dewdrop  from  the  sun. 


As  soon  as  they  got  home  the  two  girls 
picked  a  lot  of  parsley  and  put  It  Into 
bundles,  which  they  washed  first. 

"We  liave  five  bundles."  counted  Mary. 

"Lets  put  them  into  a  basket  and  take  them 
to  the  fish  shop."  said  Ruby 

The  man  in  the  store  paid  them  ten  cents 
a  bundle  for  the  parsley  and  took  it  all.  very 
pleased  to  have  It  so  nice  ahd  fresh. 

He  told  them  he  would  buy  a  basket  full 
once  a  week  If  they  brought  It. 

Ruby  took  the  fifty  cents  and  put  it  a  v.  ay 
in  her  purse,  then  they  went  down  to  th- 
htore  where  the  Easter  eggs  looked  more 
tempting  than  ever  They  bought  the  big 
egg.  and  the  lady  of  the  store  put  it  in  a  nice 
box  for  them.  When  the  girls  reached  home 
they  puzzled  where  to  put  the  egg  At  last 
Ruby  said.  "I  know.  We  can  put  it  in  the 
bottom  drawer  " 

They  put  the  box  away  carefully,  so  that 
Mother  would  not  find  it.  It  was  hard  for 
the  girls  to  keep  their  secret,  but  they  never 
breathed  a  word  about  It  to  anybody. 

Faster  morning  came  at  last.  Ruby  and 
Mary  got  up  early  and  put  the  Easter  egg  on 
Mother's  plate  for  breakfast.  When  she  saw 
the  big  box  on  her  plate  she  said:  "Why? 
Whose  Is  that?" 

"Look  and  ace  what  is  written  on  it."  sug- 
gested Ruby. 

Mother  read  the  words  "Wishing  you  a 
happy  Easter,  with  love  and  kisses,  from 
Ruby  and  Mary.'* 

"You  dear  girls."  cried  Mother  as  she 
( pened  the  box  and  undid  the  tissue  paper  in- 
side.   She  then  lifted  out  the  egg  carefully. 

"What  a  beauty."  she  exclaimed  "Where  did 
you  get  it?" 

"We  bought  it."  answered  Mary,  and  Ruby 
added:  "Yes.  and  we  earned  the  money  our- 
selves." 

The  girls  told  Mother  all  about  how  they 
had  sold  the  parsley. 

"We  can  sell  some  every  week  now."  added 
Ruby 

"I  am  glad  you  have  found  a  way  to  earn 
money  of  your  own."  replied  Mother,  "and  I 
am  very  proud  of  you."  She  rose  from  the 
table,  went  round  to  each  girl  and  gave  her 
a  hug 

"I  am  glad  that  the  very  first  money  we 
earned  was  spent  on  you.  Mother,"  said  Ruby 

"So  am  I."  added  Man'. 

"I  shall  remember  it  all  my  life."  said 
Mother. 


Have  their  lesson,  and  he  tells  us  again  that 
"Myriads  of  daisies  have  .shone  forth  m  flower 
Near  the  lark's  nest " 

Young  people  who  seek  lilies  for  church 
decoration  this  week  may  call  to  mind  Keblc's 
lines: 

By  cool  Siloam's  shady  rill. 
How  fair  the  Illy  grows. 
Few  flowers  are  more  loved  than  the  crocus 
that  comes  to  cheer  us  with  the  assurance 
that  Winter  has  really  gone. 
Lovely,  sprightly  little  flower! 

Herald  of  a  brighter  bloom. 
Bursting  in  a  sunny  hour 

From  thy  Winter  tomb 
Hues  you  bring,  bright,  gay  and  tendrr. 

As  if  never  to  decay: 
Fleeting  in  their  varied  splendour- 
Soon,  alas!  It  fades  away 
We  have  seen  already  what  Shakespeare 
rays  about  the  daffodil,  the  glory  of  our  Spring 
gardens. 

You  should  all  know  by  heart  Wordsworth's 
poem  ending 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils 
Herriek  touches  a  different  note  In 
Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon; 
As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  Its  noon. 
In  some  gardens  the  little  flowers  of  the 
scUla  adorn  the  border  with  a  lovely  clear  blue. 
Has  anyone  a  verse  about  them? 

The  editor  would  welcome  any  timely  quo- 
tations about  flowers  as  the  weeks  reveal  tresh 
beauties  in  the  garden.* 

Ten  Little  Pullets  Eggt 

T"*EN  little  pullets'  eggs  standing  In  a  Dba; 
1  One  lumped  m  the  johnnycakc.  then  there 
Nine. 


Nine  little  pullets1  eggs  ranged  upon  a  pla'e. 
Ted  had  one  for  breakfast,  then  there  were 
Eight 

Right  little  pullets'  egga  thought  they  were 
eleven: 

Had  a  fight  to  settle  it.  then  there  were  Seven. 

Seven   little   pullets'   eggs    playing  monkey 
tricks. 

One  fell  off  the  table,  then  there  were  Slx. 

Six  little  pullets'  eggs  going  for  a  dive. 
One  struck  upon  a  rock,  then  there  were  Five 

Five  little  pullets   eggs  rapping  at  the  door. 
One  rapped  a  bit  too  hard,  then  there  were 
Four 

Four  little  pullets'  eggs  sitting  in  a  tree, 
One  lost  his  balance,  then  there  wera-Three. 

Three  little  pullets'  eggs  looking  at  the  view. 
One  fell  out  of  window,  then  there  were  Two 

Two  little  pullets'  eggs  bought  a  hot -cross 
bun 

One  ate  it  all  himself,  and  then  there  was 
One 

One  little  pullets  egg  all  aw  and  sad. 
Donned  his  gay  new  Easter  clothes,  then  he 
was  glad 

—Contributed. 


How  taster  Rabbits  Came 

By  M.  GENEVIEVE  SILVESTER 

MAKE- A -BOOK -Save  the  twelve  pictures  that  tell  this  story  to  make  a  book     Cut  them 
out  and  paste  them  on  white  paper.    You  will  then  have  a  complete  story     Cut  a  cover 
'     from  stiff  paper,  and  sew  the  pages  of  the  book  into  it  with  a  big.  strong  stitch. 


Antics  of  Peanut  and  Popcorn 

Related  by  Popcorn 

-I 


"Here  comes  Little  Red 
Hen;  she  has-  manv  eggs" 
said  Robin.  "Ash  her  to 
give  some  for  the  children's 
baskets." 

"Cluck,  cluck,  cluck! 
What  do  \)ou  want?  W hat 
do  \}ou  Want?"  asked  Little 
Red  Hen. 

"We  Want  some  eggs  for 
the  children's  baskets,"  said 
Mother  Rabbit. 


"Cluck,  cluck,  cluck! 
You  may  have  all  you  want. 
W e  have  so  miiny  eggs  we 
cannot  use  them,"  said  Little 
Red  Hen.  "Come  and  get 
them!" 

The  squirrels  and  birds, 
big  rabbits  and  little  ones, 
all  ran  to  the  henhouse  and 
filled  all  the  baskets  with 
fine  big  eggs. 

II 


The  Children**  Library 

T^HE  little  room  m  the  Public  Library  where 
Virtoria  children  assemble  to  borrow  or  to 
read  books  is  a  very  pleasant  place,  The  most 
i>  made  of  its  space,  and  plants  and  print.-, 
brighten  the  walls  and  windows.  Perhaps 
jiomc  day  the  Arts  and  Craft*  society  will 
.-pare  a  really  good  picture  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children. 

As  It  Is.  the  illustrations  in  many  books  are 
so  beautiful  that  grown-ups  wish  they  were 
children  again  to  enjoy  them.  Such  pictures 
were  very  rare  when  they  were  young.  As  for 
Canadian  grandfathers  and  grandmothers, 
they  never  saw  pictures  like  those  of  Arthur 
Rackham  and  others  of  the  famous  illustra- 
tors. 

Do  children  realise  the  value  of  these  books? 
Perhaps  not.  but  they  are  taught  to  take  creat 
care  of  them  when  they  look  at  them  In  their 
room. 

This  collection  serves  the  school  children 
and  the  teachers  of  the  city  as  well  as  those 
who  come  to  the  room.  With  all  possible  care 
the  volumes  wear  out  and  though,  we  are 
assured,  the  young  folks  arc.  at  least,  quite 
as  careful  as  their  ciders,  the  life  of  a  library 
book  Is  not  long. 

The  habit  of  reading  is  one  that  most 
children  are  easily  taught.  Few  are  more 
valuable.  We  hear  of  bad  and  worthless  books. 
There  arc  many  of  these,  but  they  are  not 
li.und  In  the  Children's  Library 

It  i*  hoped  that  our  City  Fathers  will  think 
cf  their  big  family  and  grant  money  to  re- 
l  lenish  the  shelves  whenever  possible.  Miss 
Margaret  Clay,  the  librarian,  hao  the  welfare 
of  the  children's  room  very;  much  at  heart, 
and  Miss  Hazel  King  is  a  sympathetic  aa 
well  as  an  efficient  superintendent. 

The  Sunshine  Camp 

""THE  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Social 
*  Service  League  have  been  busy  all  the 
month  gathering  m  »ney  for  the  Sunshine 
Camp  at  Saseenos  Have  the  children  been 
helping,  too?  The  pa  pen  are  publishing  itiM 
names  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  have  given 
large  sums.  Perhaps  others  have  not  sent  In 
their  names  It  is  well  worth  while  helping 
to  get  a  camping  place  to  which  tired  mothers 
can  bring  their  little  or  their  ailing  children 
for  a  holiday  each  Summer. 

Sooke  Is  a  lovely  district.  All  the  fresh  air 
comes  in  from  the  .^ea  and  the  scent  of  pine 
nnd  fir  spreads  healing  balm  all  round  Even 
a  short  stay  at  such  a  camp  will  help  those 
who  are  weak  cr  weary  But  If  the  camp  is 
to  be  opened  in  May  there  Is  no  time  to  be 
lost.  The  hall  th.it  has  been  planned  to 
serve  for  dining  and  sitting-room  cannot  be 
put  up  without  labor  and  monoy.  Then  there 
are  the  tent*  and  the  furniture  and  many 
other  things  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  the  chil- 
dren who  have  happy  homes  and  who  have 
•amp*  of  their  own  could  buy  the  dishes 
reeded  for  the  small  p»ople  at  the  camp?  How 
many  of  our  readers,  we  wonder,  are  making 
plans  to  help?  It  Is  easy  to  forget  that  many 
children  must  stay  ail  through  the  Summer  in 
poor  and  crowded  rooms  with  troubled 
mothers  unlets  a  way  Is  found  to  give  them 
a  holiday  with  lots  of  room  and  plenty  of 
good  food.  So  many  have  4he*e*  things  that 
most  children  do  not  think  there  are  others 
without.  The  Social  Service  League,  the 
Friendly  Help  and  ofher  societies  know  that 
i  here  t*  great  need  for  a  free 
tven  In  well-to-do  Vlctorj* 


//<  Paid  (  i> 


A   GOOD    story     Is    related  concerning 
Madame  Tetraxxlni  and  a  certain  Ameri- 
can manager  who  started  haggling  with  her 
over  the  sum  she  required  for  singing  at  a 
concert. 

"It  is  my  fee."  said  Tet.raz7.ini  calmly. 

"But  It  la  more  than  the  President  of  the 
Lmted  States  receives."  protested  the  manager 
"Then  get  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  sing  for  you."  suggested  Tetrazzini. 

The  manager  frowned,  shrugged  his  should- 
ers, and-  agreed  to  her  terms. 


U1CY  oranges,  children  "  Well,  I  had 
my  usual  bath  today.  I  certainly  like 
to  dive  into  ihe  chicken  feed  barrel, 
and  dust  in  the  barley  rocsl.  I  got  a  lot  of 
dust  on  my  whiskers,  and  made  Firth's  oldest 
boy  and  Doreen  Campbells  young  brother 
tmile  at  my  capers  After  the  two  boys  went, 
Dorothy  Haugh  came  with  Owen  Burton  and 
1  had  another  bath.  Sis  made  me  smile  when 
:he  asked  the  boss  if  she  would  have  a  fur 
aa  fair  as  Dorothy's  hair  if  she  bathed  in 
corn  meal.  Sis  has  made  friends  with  Cora 
and  Galli  Curci  again,  and  they  have  lots  ol 
talk  with  each  other.  Whilst  we  were  sitting 
cn  the  crossbar  the  other  day.  Sis  told  me 
very  conflifenually  that  Oalli  Curci  was  not 
a  good  worker,  and  that  the  boss  only  kept 
her  because  she  Is  such  a  good  mother  for 
rearing  chicks  She  only  lays  a  few  eggs  and 
then  goes  broody.  She  has  acted  as  nurse 
three  years  now  fbr  the  boss*  family  of 
chick*.  Cora  is  the  best  layer  in'  the  yard 
and,  Is  John's  pet  hen  8he  doesn't  want  to 
be  bothered  with  chicks,  so  keeps  on  laying. 
The  boss  has  a  new  chicken  now.  His  name 
Is  Oeorge.  and  the  boss  puts  hum  in  a  bos 
every  night,  so  he  will  not  crow  too  soon  and 
wake  the  neighbors.  Oeorge  cannot  whistle 
as  good  as  me.  but  he  can  crow  very  loud 
He  is  very  funny  to  watch  when  the  boas 
leeds  the  hens.  He  calls  the  hem  and  drops 
pieces  of  food  for  them.  Si5  and  1  make  n 
rush  every  time  we  get  anything  to  eat.  and 
the  first  one  gets  the  most.  Sis  always  fights 
me  if  I  do  not  eat  my  apple  before  her  She 
Just  grabs  what  Is  left  and  goes  up  in  a 
corner  and  eats  It. 

We  got  a  lovely  big  apple,  a  bun  and  some 
aalnuls  from  Miss  Joyce  Bowden.  of  North 
Salt  Spring,  last  week  Her  father  was  a 
ioldier  with  our  district  Bobby.  P.  C.  Pook. 
overseas.  We  were  glad  to  get  the  apple  and 
walnuts,  because  we  have  been  getting  such 
a  lot  of  peanuts  lately,  and  Sis  had  to  speak 
to  the  boss  about  it.  The  boss  said  he  was 
expecting  a  shipload  of  walnuts  and  filbert; 
soon,  and  then  we  would  have  a  bigger  varle— . 

Yesterday  afternoon.  Dannie  Haugh  and 
Stuart  Turner  dropped  in  for  a  few  minutes. 
They  belong  to  the  younger  set  on  Pinewood 
Avenue,  and  are  two  very  enterprising  young 
mm  After  looking  at  us  for  a  lew  moments, 
they  went  over  to  an  old-fashioned  disused 
washing  machine,  and  got  the  boss  to  put 
three  pails  of  water  In  for  "gas."  and  then 
they  turned  the  machine  into  a  motor  car. 
They  worked  It  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
Donnie  said,  "Wait  a  minute;  she's  mtssing 
He  then  let  out  the  water  and  asked  the  boas 
lor  a  couple  gallons  of  gas.  and  after  the  boss 
put  In  a  pauful  he  told  Stuart  to  "Shove  her 
into  high."   After  going  about  three  hundred 


Uncle  Rays  Own  Corner 


\\  .i\  s  oi  the  <  listen  Incas 


Cods  ahd  Religion 

"PHE  sun  is  the  great  power  house  of  the 
*  solar  system.    It  gives  our  earth  heat  and 
light.    If  It  should  go  out.  all  people  would 

ale. 

The  people  of  Inca  Land  knew  the  impor- 
tance of  the  sun.  and  <hey  gave  it  worship. 

"The  sun."  they  jald.  "Is  our  greatest  god 
The  moon  Is  a  goddess  and  is  the  wife  of  the 

sun." 

People  living  along  the  coast  gave  honor 
to  the  fish-god.  They  made  Images  of  him  and 
showed  him  as  part  fish  and  part  man 

Another  Inca  deity  was  the  puma-god.  The 
puma  is  a  fierce  animal  of  the  cat  family 
which  is  found  in  mountain  parts  of  North 
and  SouUi  America  The  Inca  people  prayed 
to  the  puroa-god.  I  suppose,  in  order  to  avoid 
danger  when  they  passed  through  mountain 
forests. 


(  loth  and  Home  life 

*T*HF.  olden  Incas  were  not  iiry  tall.  The 
average  height  of  the  men  11  believed  to 
have  been  about  five  feet  three  Inches.  The 
women  were  two  or  three  inches  shorter 

What  they  lacked  in  height  they  made  up 
in  <kill  Of  all  Indian  tribes  in  South  Amer- 
ica, they  were  the  leaders. 

The  weaving  of  the  Incas  was  the  best  »n 
either  North  or  South  America  Using  cut  ton 
or  wool  cut  from  the  long-haired  "alpaca." 
they  made  cloth  bag«.  ponchos  ior  Ifttita), 
belts.  :  hauls  and  mo*.. 


Inca  bird -god  .above,  and  Inca  fish -god 

8UI1  another  Inca  god  was  the  bird-god.  It 
certainly  had  a  curious  form'  Feathers,  wings 
rnd  till  were  mixed  with  human  arm.,  and 
legs! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  season  in 
'I;-  Inca  empire,  a  great  feast  was  held.  For 
three  days  before,  people  did  not  eat  and  did 
not  light  any  fire*  in  their  homes. 

When  the  feast  arrived  the  Inca  king  arose 
before  daybreak  and  led  a  procession  to  a  spot 
where  all  could  watch  the  rising  of  the  sun 
When  the  first  rays  were  seen,  the  people  let 
forth  shouts  of  Joy.  Then  the  king  drank  corn 
liquor  from  a  golden  cup 

Another  Inca  feast  took  place  at  Cuwo  once 
a  year.  Priests  brought  Idol*  to  the  city  from 
far  parts  of  the  empire  Questions  were  asked 
of  the  idols,  such  as: 

'Will  toe  Inca  have  a  long  life? 

Will  the  crop*  be  large  or  small  this  year?" 

"Will  there  be  warfare?" 
The  priests  gave  the  sawn,  but  the  god-» 


Picture  of  an  Inra  how  baaed  on  clay  mi»d~l 
found  In  Peru 

Workbaske'Jt  have  been  found  in  the 
graves  of  Inca  women  They  contain  needles 
made  from  thorns  and  also  from  copper  along 
with  balls  of  thread. 

Some  of  the  basketa  contain  dollj  which  had 
not  been  finished  when  the  women  died  We 
may  imagine  an  Inca  mother  making  a  cloth 
doll  for  her  litUe  girl— a  deed  which  was  to 
be  her  last  on  earth. 

In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Inra  empire, 
the  people  usually  lived  in  low  wooden  huts. 
Sometimes  the  wall-  were  coated  with  mud 
The  roofs  were  formed  of  thatched  gra:.*  cr  of 
matted  reeds. 

In  cold  districts  the  walls  of  hwie*  were 
rammqpiy  built  cf  stone. 

There  were  also  adobe  huts  in  Inra  Land 
Adobe  is  mud  dried  in  the  sun    It  sgiU  firm 
the  walls  of  many  Indian  homes  in  Mfctfco  kM 
the  southwestern  pari  of  the  United  States. 

If  you  were  to  make  a  trip  to  Peru,  you 
aould  be  able  to  find  bridges  built  by  Mir 
Inca  Indians  These  bridges  date  back  from 
400  to  1000  yeans  They  may  be  railed  hang- 
ing bridres  for  fhev  hang  from  high  banks 
at  either  aide  of  rivers  and  stream*  They 
are  built  of  branches  held  in  place  by  long 
vinea  or  braided  strips  of  bark 

That  may  sound  a*  though  the  bridge*  were 
weak;  but  they  are  really  strong  Score*  of 
i  hem  are  Mill  in  use  Loaded  mule*  hare 
passed  safely  over  some  Ir.ra 


miles,  they  pulled  cut  the  plug  and  let  Uie 
water  rush  out  all  over  Coras  §cet  Aa  the 
two  went  out  the  gate,  the  boss  looked  out 
the  window  and  said.  "Thank  you  for  calling, 
gentlemen. "  and  one  said  quite  nicely.  "That's 
all  right.  Mister." 

The  boss  let  me  out  the  cage  and  told  me 
to  oi  irk  up  the  water  on  the  ground  before 
the  lady  boas  came  home  from  town.  I  tried 
hard  but  couldn't  drink  much  of  the  water 
!  told  the  boss  that  perhaps  the  "Merower, ' 
with  the  big  yellow  eyes  that  comes  Into  our 
yard  each  night,  would  be  able  to  dunk  up 
the  water. 

Freddie  Johnson  and  Harry  Simpson  have 
both  moved  away  lately  Harry  had  a  little 
black  and  white  Pomeranian  puppy,  and  it 
was  funny  to  hear  It  try  to  bark  at  j>eople 
It  barked  aa  the  boas  one  day.  and  the  boas 
went  up  to  it  and  it  fell  over  trying  to  run 
r.way 

I  must  tell  you  about  the  big  box  In  the 
boss'  basement.  It  is  full  of  eggs,  and  some 
ere  Cora's.  The  boa*  is  pleased  because  he 
wants  to  get  some  chicks  from  Cora's  eggs, 
and  he  told  me  today  that  there  will  be  some 
tf  her  chicks.  I  saw  the  boss  hold  some  egga 
up  to  the  light,  and  he  told  me  that  he  could 
•(e  the  little  chicks  groa-lng.  The  boss  said 
wonderful  thing-;  happen  to  an  egg  when  it 
is  wanned  for  twenty-one  days.  The  egg  i3 
ell  moisture  first,  and  then  it  turns  into  a 
little  chick  vwth  bones  and  fine  lur  and  down- 
He  called  It  a  miracle.  I  started  to  see  if  an 
tggr.hcll  was  very  hard,  and  had  Just  got  my 
teeth  on  ihe  shell  when  the  boss  said  "Scat  I" 
My.  I  sot  a  scare.  I  Jumped  out  the  box  and 
on  to  the  shelf  where  the  jam  and  Jelly  is 
kept.  I  tipped  over  a  small  glass  of  Jelly,  and 
the  boss  said.  "Mrs.  Evans,  there  goes  Mrs. 
L'rquhart'a  Jelly.  Young  man.  you  will  get  a 
call  from  P.  C.  Pook  one  ol  these  days.  He 
will  put  the  handcuffs  on  all  four  of  your 
feet." 

Well,  here  come;,  the  bread  and  milk  Must 
get  busy  or  81s  will  have  eaten  it  all  up.  Big 
walnuts,  children. 


Molly  Finds  an  Easier 
Lily 

J  A  »»/  iC  NT*    OH     |  I  ? 

I    5  *ieo  e\  vrrTwt  to-  srfca, 

pvKTT»DAY   rA*.  p,   ,o   1   n  s 

Yt  AW  OLD     LovC  PRorA 
rAOwuT      iaoAS  F»  fci_0- 


w 


Hepaticas 

T  HAT  shall  I  ring  to  you.  what  shall  1 
sing, 

Of  beautiful  rovers  through  woodlands  grey? 
I-adirr,  from  Wonderland  drest  in  silk 
All  pink  and  purple  and  whiter  than  milk. 
What  shall  I  sing  to  you,  what  shall  I  sing? 
Was  somebody  railing  that  broke  your  rest. 
The  soft  rain  weeping  warm  tears  on  your 
cheek. 

That  wakrd  you,  from  sleeping  a  half  year's 
sleep? 

The  chickadees  call  as  he  passed  your  bed, 
Or  the  woodpecker's  hammering  overhead, 
Or  the  bluebirds  fluting,  the  robins  trill? 
Did  you  hear  the  song  of  the  whlppoorwill 
That  here  you  come  bravely.  In  twos  and 
threes. 

Dancing  so  merrily  under  the  tree*. 

To  curtsey  and  dance  In  the  April  rain? 

I  know  that  to  gladden  my  heart  you  came. 

Beautiful  comers  from  darkness  and  mystery. 
So  hath  Ood  led  thee,  wonderful  story. 
So  shall  we.  repeating  thy  beautiful  history. 
From  dark  bed  of  earth  bloom  into  glory 
—Isabella  Allen  Warwick. 


If  in  .  Farmer,  Why? 

C\VB  farmers  and  gardeners  art  still  shoot- 
Ibg  their  best  friends. 
A  bad  little  gruh 
Cried  Rub-a-dub-dub! 
Ami  Fee-fo-fAnt  cried  he: 
"It  s  meal  and  it  I  dnnk 
For  a  grub  to  think 
HI  ruiiia  an  orchard  tree 
Thl*  bud  would  have  grown 
A  fruit  and  a  stone— 
I  nibble  »t  through  instead. 
Wont  farmer  be  vexed! 
And  now  for  the  next  . 
But  that  was  Ihe  last  ha  aald 

A  b:rd  from  a  rhruh 
Dashed  down  cn  MM  grub 
And  (tobblrd  him  up  with  glee. 

absurd 

shot  the  bird 
his  orchard  treef 
l 


It 

That  a 
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A  Pair  of  Sty's 


I  Story  of  Faith 

and  Low 


B3  COl  K  I  NKY  RYLEY  COOPER 

Illustrated  by  Rex  Maxon 


A,  III-  op  >f  '),••  :  '  !-•-  Jed  La  :••!»•  r 
I  svered.  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
»nd  ru.aiiy  halted  I  x">  MM  Uofe* 
•  grey  background,  his  gaunt  attention 
centred  upon  a  log  cabin  in  the  valley  below 
It  lured  hlin.  that  cabin  with  the  innoke 
<  urln  •  slung  the  slab-boarded  roof  from  the 
tiianting  tin  chimney  and  dissolving  in  the 
M  IppftQfi  of  the  wind  at  the  eaves.  It  held 
hm  ttred  even  over  which  a  ahaklng  hand 
brushed  in  frequent  haphazard  movements,  as 
if  to  free  them  irom  visions  that  would  not  be 
dlr.oeUed.  It  tugged  at  him  as  though  it  were 
human  this  would  be  the  last  time  Jed  Law- 
rence would  'ever  see  that  cabin,  the  last 
rhance  he  would  ever  have  to  look  into  the 
face  of  the  girl  who  lived  there,  to  hear  her 
vclre 

After  a  long  moment  of  indecision  he  strove 
to  press  onward,  forcing  his  tired  limbs 
against  the  pull  of  the  grade  as  the  ridge  be- 
gan to  rise  toward  the  filmy  height*  of  the 
Continental  Divide,  glowering  from  1U  veils 
of  white  against  the  leaden  curtain  of  the  sky. 

Dasedly  he  shook  himself,  a  physical  reac- 
tion against  a  mental  burden,  and  again  he 
looked  longingly  toward  the  little  structure  in 
the  valley 

-Wouldn't  havr  time,  anyway."  he  mumbled. 
I\r  got  to  beat  the  snow" 

<  Hnntrrf  Man* 

LJ  ■  stared  about  him  at  the  country  that  lay 
r  *  beyond,  the  bare,  twisted  trees  writhing 
in  the  agonies  of  the  tlmberHne  struggle  to 
live  ihe  bluish  expanses  of  the  rock-slides, 
where  they  rose  fluted  with  white  toward  the 
higher  stretches,  the  hummocks  of  timber- 
line  spruce  and  juniper  crouched,  as  though  in 
humility,  before  the  sombre  majesty  of  the 
i-gion  that  towered  beyond.  A  place  aloof 
ominous,  brooding,  with  its  sporadic  bursts  of 
snow  swelling  from  its  vicious  peaks.  Its  fields 
of  dirty  white  where  the  glaciers  creaked  on, 
year  upon  year  and  age  upon  age  it*  ferocity 
and  yet  it*  friendliness— lor  theae  lay  aalety 
from  pursuit,  and  Jed  Lawrence  was  a  hunted 
man 

Again  he  wavered,  even  as  the  faint  light  of 
hope  came  into  his  deadened  eyes  He 
if  lanced  once  more  below  and  his  reserve  sud- 
denly breaking,  covered  his    face  »lth  his 


•  It  might  as  well  be  me  that  tells  her,"  he 
moaned.  "She's  bound  to  know  '  A  hundred 
yards  from  the  cabin  he  gripped  himself  as  if 
for  an  ordeal  A  greeting  had  come  from  the 
doorway,  where  stood  a  young  woman,  laugh- 
ing a  welcome.   Jed  Lawrence  went  forward. 

•Your  paw  ain't  here?"  he  asked  huskily. 
The  girl  s  smile  vanished. 

•No,  he's  down  at  the  mine. "  Then  quickly. 
••What's  the  matter.  Jed— you're  *o  pale." 

Jed  Lawrence  came  closer,  and  with 
rembllng  hands  braced  himself  against  the 
loor. 

Tve  killed  a  man!" 

Horror  noil  Kiiulsion 

CHE  look  it  as  one  would  take  k  blow,  a  hand 
^  raised  lo  lips  that  had  suddenly  become 
white,  her  brown  eyes  widened  with  horror  and 
•evulsion.  But  only  for  an  instant.  For  sud- 
denly she  was  gripping  convulsively  at  hi* 
.  shoulders 

"You  never.  Jed  I"  she  cried.  "You  never  did 
any  such  thing— you  never,  you  never!" 

"Yes.  I  did,"  he  answered  in  a  monotone 
•'That  a  why  I  asked  you  first  If  your  paw  was 
here.  He'd  have  tried  to  hold  me  He 
pained,  then  completed  his  thought  "Brad 
Masters  Is  dead,  down  in  the  pool  hall  My 
Knife's  in  him — clean  up  to  the  hilt  " 

The  girl's  fire  vanished  with  the  statement 
She  went  Into  the  cabin  and  sat  huddled  at 
the  table.  Jed  Lawrence  followed,  hailing  half 
way  across  the  cabin,  as  if  afraid  to  approach 
nearer  a  daxed.  slow-thinking  man.  unable  to 
cope  with  the  sorrow  his  confession  had  in- 
flicted. This  was  a  different  Mary  Preston 
from  the  one  he  had  always  known  The 
laughing  brown  eyes  had  become  heavy  and 
Ufeleas.  the  prettily  curved  lips  were  drawn 
Whetd  you  think  I  d  do.  Jed?'  she  asked 
In  innocent  accusation 

"1  never  thought  you'd  take  it  this  way."  he 
waid    The  girl  looked  up. 

He  shook  his  head. 

ippioaehing  Storm 

»*l  DON'T  know.    I  never  thought  about  it 

'    at  all.   I  "  He  stared  out  of  the  open 

door  as  a  sudden  rise  of  the  wind  moaned  at 
i Mr  eaves,  scattering  before  it  the  first  swirling 
fWkes  of  the  approaching  storm.  "I  Just 
figured  out  when  they  came  after  me  and 
somehow  -if  you  had  to  know-1  wanted  to  be 
the  one  to  tell  you." 

"Why'd  you  ever  do  it.  Jed?" 
I'll  never  know  that.  Mary  I  never  will. 
Something  muai've  Just  come  over  me.  Jed 
Lawrence  broke  off.  caught  his  breath  Jerkily 
1  never  thought  I'd  ever  ever  no  air  thing 
like  that  I  (loin  :emember  anything  about 
It.  I  guess  a  fellow  geu  that  way  when  he 
kills  somebody  Not  till  I  picked  myself  up  off 
the  floor  and  looked  at  him  and  seen  my  hunt- 
ing knife  nicking  in  his  side,  clean  up  to  the 
guard    We  d  been  fightin 

"About  what.  Jed?" 

The  man  turned  hi-,  head  lowered 
I  d  called  him  a  liar  " 

•  Why?" 

"He'd  said  somethJft'    about  nomrbodv 
"But  what  did  he  say.  Jed?" 
"Oh.  just  something." 

•People  don't'— ahe  hesitated  at  the  word— 
-don't  kill  folks  for  Just,  saying  something 
Who  was  he  talking  about?' 

Snon  Hying  I  ien  t  l\ 

1ED  LAWRENCE  turned  his  gaze  again  to- 
ward  the  open  door.  The  snow  was  flying 
more  swiftly  now. 

Tve  got  to  be  gelUn  on.  he  mumbled. 
"This  snow's  a  wet  one— it'll  pile  fast 

But  the  girl  had  risen  and  moved  o  step 
irom  the  table 

I  want  to  know,'  she  demanded     Who  was 
Brad  Masters  talking  about— whar  made  you 
call  him  a  liar? 
The  man  shook  hi*  head 
•That's  my  business  " 

•  And  11  s  mine.  too.    Brad  wa«  my  mend  • 


"Your  friend?  A  slight  gasp  accompanied 
the  words  as  if  this  were  a  new  blow  added 
to  ones  already  overpowering      He  couldn't 

:  x  .>■  v  •  \       .i  '■  T  .f  i:  M 

"So  he  said  something  about  me.  then?" 
Her  eyes  narrowed     Was  that  it.  Jed?" 

Tve  said  enough."  came  sullenly  from  the 
doorway. 

But  the  gfrl  persisted 

"Or  did  he  say  it  about  Thornton?' 
Hie  question  turned  turn  suddenly,  to  stare 
at  her  as  1/  she  had  broken  through  a  well  he 
believed     impregnable       His     answer  was 
evasive 

"There  ain't  going  to  be  anybody  else  mixed 
in  this  but  me.  he  answered  doggedly  "I 
aln  t  trying  to  offer  no  excuses." 

I  M  onmn  s  Persuasion 

\  f  ARY  PRESTON  came  slowly  forward  and 
xy  1  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

•  What  happened.  Jed?  she  pleaded  "Wont 
>ou  tell  roe?" 

He  glanced  out  to  where  the  mountains 
were  beginning  lo  lade  in  swirling  white 

"I  don't  know."  he  answered  at  last  "I'd 
Mopped  in  there  to  get  a  sack  of  tobacco— 
figured  on  going  over  the  range  this  afternoon 
i/  the  snow  held  off.  The  aky  looked  bad.  Oot 
to  talking  to  Brad  about  th*  weather;  how  it 
looked  like  the  snow  was  comln  a  lot  earlier 
t  his  year  Then -well,  we  just  talked  o' 
various  things— and  folks  Then  somebody's 
name  come  up." 

"Whose  name?  demanded  Mary  Presion 
with  a  ten<e  eagerness. 

•  It  don't  make  no  difference  A  friend  of 
mine.  Brad  said  something  and  I  called  him 
a  liar." 

"Then  it  was  Thornton  he  mentioned''' 

•  1  ain't  brought  Thornton  Luces  name  in 
this,  and  I  aln  t  brought  yours  in  it.  and  I 
ain't  brought  anybody  s  but  Brad  Masters  and 
mine."  Die  man  protested    "If  yon  re  going  to 

keep  on  making  up  things  "  he  halted  and 

scraped  a  booted  foot  against  the  knotted  pine 
floor  "I  didn't  mean  to  say  thai  so  rough- 
like  ."  he  apologized  The  girl's  grasp  tightened 
upon  his  arm 

"Just  tell  me  what  happened,  Jed— I  won't 
interrupt." 

(  uHmA  Him  a  Liar 
«« yEH-well.  that's  about  all  there  was  " 

1  An  anguished  brain  wa-,  striving  to  piece 
together  a  thing  painfully  vivid,  yet  frag- 
mentary "I  called  him  a  liar  and  a  pretty 
low  sort  of  a  man  to  try  to  butt  in  when  two 
folks— that  Is,  when  somebodv  was  happy  -and 
try  to  ruin  something  that  wasn't  any  of  his 
business.  And  lie  said  I  didn't  know  what  I 
was  talking  about,  and  that,  if  I  took  my 
friend's  part  so  strong.  I  must  be  Just  about  as 
bad  a*  he  was.  I  guess  those  things  all  end 
up  the  same  way.  Anyway,  the  first  thing  I 
knowed  w*  were  fighting.  Both  of  us  about 
the  same  size— only  he  had  the  beat  of  me. 
Brad  could  box.  you  know." 

"And  nobody  tried  to  stop  you'"  the  girl  ex- 
claimed   "Oh.  why  will  men  stand  about  " 

•There  wasn't  anybody  else  in  the  place. 
Man  "  Jed  answered.  "Just  him  and  me" 
He  halted,  peering  out  at  the  driving  blasts  of 
white  as  though  striving  to  pierce  them  for  a 
view  of  the  lower  country  beyond  "I've  got  lo 
be  watchin'  the  trail,"  he  explained  Then,  as 
ii  question  Irom  the  gui  pulled  him  back  to 
his  subject  "No.  there  wasn't  nobody  but 
Brad  and  me  He  hod  the  best  of  It -  kept  hit- 
ting me  under  the  heart  I  wno  getting  pretty 
diwy  when  I  thought  I  heard  the  door  open 


Smimctd  for  Killing 

"I  I  .vaitu  m,'  Mi...  he  wrui  Oil  "l  JUSt 
1  knelt  iher.  u  J  ur-mbl*d  Imvkii.  >.  n 
to  open  his  eyes  Then  I  heard  somebody 
coming,  and  1  Jumped  up  and  looked  through 
the  window  It  was  Thorntuu  and  a  BPHfjll 
fellows.  laQghtn  and  talking  us  they  turned 
of!  the  street  And  there  I  stood.  Mary,  with 
u  murdered  man  and  my  knife  in  him — it 
.came  over  me  Just  like  that.  I  could  see  only 
Judge  Parker  looking  down  at  me  over  hla 
glasses-  an'  mumblin'  like  he  did  that  time 
when  he  sentenced  that  Mexican  for  killin  ' 
Of  a  Mid<.<  foi  •■  b;  ike     '  I  run  Mat .  ' 

•■■  l  I  w enl  oul  •!.•-•. i,;  •  '  h<  t».o  k 
door  and  jumped  on  my  horse  and  made  it  oul 
of  town.  I  pushed  him  us  hard  as  I  could  go 
until  I  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  ridge;  then  I 


"But  you're  not  Jed'  I  know  you're  not— 
there's  home  thing  you  haven  t  told,  and  I'm 
going  to  know  If  Her  last  vestige  vanished 
in  a  surge  ol  emotion  that  sent  her  to  her 
tiptoes,  her  arms  tight  clasped  about  his  neck. 
"You're  no  murderer.  Jed -you  couldn't  be' 
I  wouldn't  believe  It.  if  a  thousand  people  said 
they  saw  you!  You  re  going  to  stay  and  face 
it  out;  111  wait  for  you;  well  make  out 
somehow—" 

He  gaped  for  an  instant  in  wonder,  then, 
almost  roughly,  his  big  arms  went  upward  to 
tear  her  arms  from  their  embrace 

What  s  come  over  you.  Mary?"  he  gasped. 
"Carrytn  on  this  way?  What  if  Thornton  d 
hear  you  talkm  like-  this! " 

"Thornton!"     Mary  Presion  laced  him  with 


Jed  Lawrence  pressed  forward,  up  over  the 
edge  of  the  ridge  and  onward,  toward  the 
white  desert  of  the  Continental  Divide.  Once 
he  halted,  holding  his  hands  before  him.  as  if 
studying  them  !or  carmine  signs  of  guilt. 

"Killed  more  n  Brad,  that  knife  o'  mine,  he 
mumbled  drearilv  Doggedly  he  pushed  on. 
Altemoon  had  come  now— far  in  the  height* 
of  the  drift -laden  Divide  was  a  cabin  that 
must  be  reached,  where  there  were  snow-shoe* 
and  provisions  and  a  rifle. 

"He'd  alwa>.  told  me  I  never  had  a  chance! " 
he  muttered.     How  should  I  know  different? 

Suddenly  his  brain  cleared,  revealing  thing* 
that  he  had  never  realized  before— his  blind 
devotion  to  a  man  who  had  come  Into  his  We 
five  years  before,  and  who  by  the  constant 
association  of  *  Winter  In  the  hills,  endeared 


The  breaking  moon  showed  the  hulklnr  form  of  a 
big  man.  gliding  swiftly  upon  home  made  skis,  with 
in  his  arm*. 


let  him  go  and  started  walking  I  must  ve 
made  U  up  here  in  leas'n  two  hours.  Man"' 

There  was  no  answer,  save  the  sobbing  of 
the  girl.  Jed  Lawrence  began  to  fumble  with 
the  buttons  of  his  sheepskin 

Tve  got  to  go.  Mary,"  he  said  at  last.  This 
snow  11  be  deep  enough  to  slow  me  up  pretty 
soon,  and  I've  to  keep  ahead  of  em.  They've 
round  out  by  this  time— with  my  name  on  my 
knife.  Besides,  folks  must  ve  seen  me  rtdtn' 
out  of  town." 

"You're  not  going  «o  run  away.  Jed?" 

T  ve  already  run.  Mary.  I'm  gouT  on  up  to 
my  cabin— got  snowshoes  there  Once  I  get 
rtarted  over  the  range,  they'll  never  have  a 
rhance  of  heading  me  off.  1  know  the  coun- 
try." 

"Bui  Jed— Jed*"  Her  voice  was  pleading. 
"You  ain't  going  to  run  away  like  a  criminal" 


He  had  the  bent  of  M — krpi  hittiuR  me  nnder  the  heart 


and  1  Parted  to  go  down 


behind  me  and  started  to  look  around  to  «ee 
it  it  was  some  friend  ol  Brads  comin  to  help 
him    But  I  never  go»  to  look.   Brad  hit  me 

again  and  I  started  to  go  down  and  " 

Then  you  " 

T  guess  so."  aaiJ  Jed  Lawrence  brokmiv 
"I  roust've  done  It  then  Must  ve  Just  done  M 
without  even  knowing  It  I  Ju«t  remember 
kind  of  floundering  around  for  a  second  or 
two.  and  the  next  thing  I  knew  1  wa*  getting 
up  off  the  floor.  There  was  Brad,  ail  doubled 
up  and  a  streak  of  red  on  his  clothe*,  at  his 
aid*,  you  know  And  my  bunting-knife  in 
him  I  called  to  him  and  rubbed  his  wrists 
and  temples  and  everything,  but  he  d.dn  | 
answer  me." 
"Jed'"  She  said  it  faintly  with  her  hands 
her  eyes. 


T  ve  done  a  criminal  thing,  aln  t  P  he 
asked 

"But  you  aln  t  told  all  of  it  I  know  you 
aint  told  all  or  It.  There's  someihlng  behind 
all  this  Jed.  that  you  won't  tell  me— and  Tve 
got  to  know'" 

Sfr/i  fn  to  Hrvnli  4*ca\ 

LIE  »fove  to  break  away  from  her.  but  fcfcg 

*  handy  of  Mary  Preston  had  become  of  great 
strength,  clutching  at  his  arms  at  the  folds  ot 
hia  heavy  sheepskin 

'  Jed — you  can't  go1  I  won't  let  you  go'  I 
won't.  I  won't'  You've  got  to  stay  and  face 
|j    we  U  find  I  way  Jed     If  you  11  just  t«U— " 

He  flung  his  arms  free  from  her  grasp 

•  You  vr  gone  craxy  Man'  You.  putlin 
up  that  talk  to  a  mini, 


flashing  eyes  "What  do  I  care  about  Thorn- 
ton?' 

What  do  you  care  about  him?"  asked  Jed 
Lawrence  amazedly     "Why.  Mary— after  you 
two  fixing  up  to  get  married?" 
"He  told  you  that?" 

"Why.  sure;  he  told  me  all  about  it."  * 
ArtPtl  Sit  Out  rr 

•  «  A  ND  you  believed  him?    Is  thai  why  you 
*T    haven't  been  to  see  me.  Jed?    Is  It? 

Is  that  why  you've  acted  so  queer  and  stayed 

cut  of  my  way?    I  want  to  know!" 
"•Why.  sure.  Mary     It  waan  t  noihin'  but 

natural  that  you'd  care  about  him.  over  me. 

Him— he's    got    education    and    looks  and 

clothes—" 

And  lies  and  sneaking  ways  and-" 
"Mary!" 

"Lies.  I  said,  if  he  told  you  Id  promised 
him  I  didn't!"  Her  white  hands  were  pound- 
ing now.  one  into  the  other.  "I  didn't  tell 
nltn  anything  of  the  kind-I  told  him  I  didn't 
want  him— that  I  wanted  somebody  else,  and 
that  I  had  a  right  to  him.  And  he  laughed 
at  me  and  said  you'd  never  step  in  front  of 
h.m— " 

"Me,  Mary?" 

"Yes.  you!  Following  him  about  like  a  dog, 
doing  everything  that  he  told  you  to  do.  be- 
lieving everything  that  he  said  to  you.  stand- 
ing in  the  background  so  that  he  could  always 
be  out  In  front  And  I  told  him  that  there 
was  something  back  eomewhere  that  would 
come  out  on  him  some  of  these  days,  and  I  d 
find  out  what  it  was  And  break  that  faith 
of  yours  so  that  you  could  come  out  and-  and 
ppeak  for  yourself." 

Jed  Lawrence  moved  toward  the  door.. 

"1  thought  it  was  him.  Mary*."  he  said. 
There  ain't  no  use  talkln"  any  more  now  - 
Jvc  raised  the  bars  on  that  Brad,  down 
there  in  town  with  my  knife  in  him-  And 
tomethin'  more!"  Now  he  whirled,  his  big 
hands  clenched  before  him.  "There  w.i  i 
nobody  in  this  here  thing,  but  me!  I'm  goin 
away,  where  they  wont  find  me.  Ill  out 
of  them  snowflelds  by  a  p$m  I  know,  and  I II 
be  gone  where  nobody  II  ever  strike  my  trail 
You  kee^i  null  about  it— understand  that'  You 
ain't  In  this,  and  1  ain't  gom  to  let  you  got 
dragged  in.  neither  Who'm  I  lo  be  wastln' 
a  life,  over?  Huh?  Whom  I  somebody  that 
ami  got  no  more  sense'n  to  reach  for  his 
knife  when  hes  geitln  licked!  You.  -he 
strove  to  sneer  thlnkln  aboul  a  rool  like 
me!"  He  glanced  over  hi*  shoulder  "SnowuT 
harder  Oot  to  be  gettln  on.  before  the  big 
•lide  Jilt's  up  Then,  curtly:  "Slong.  Marj 
Forget  I've  been  here!" 

HYm  Co  HavUl" 
""THE  sound  of  her  voice  mingled  with  Ine 
crashing  of  the  door  as  he  jerked  II  shut 
behind  him    and    his  big  form  bent  against 
the  blast  of  white,  swung  again  for  the  ridge 
Half-way  to  the  back-bone  he  faltered,  looked 
over  his  shoulder,  raised  a  booted  fool  to  the 
next  Jutting  boulder,  as  If  lo  go  onwai  1.  then 
whirled  with  sudden  resolve     "You  go  back! 
h<  shouted  to  the  dim  form  of  I  he  woman, 
laintly  risible  thrc     i  the  drifting  white  as  It 
/wept  downward  into  the  valley      Hear  me- 
you  go  back  there' 

It  was  the  quality  or  hie  tone,  rather  than 
the  words,  she  turned,  as  if  to  answer  to  an 
unalterable  decree  Jed  Lawrence,  fronj  hi* 
position  upon  the  heights  watched  'he  form 
of  her  gradual))  rcyde.  At  last  faintly  aud- 
ible above  the  shrilling  of  the  wind,  there 
sounded  the  banging  of  a  heavy  door  Mary 
forced  it  tight 


himself  to  this  big  slow-thinking  man.  Jed, 
because  he  had  followed  nothing  in  hla  life 
but  the  straight  course,  had  thought  of  only 
a  straight,  course  for  others  He  had  had  a 
feeling  of  inferiority  before  Thornton  Luce 
who  had  traveled,  who  could  speak  familiarly 
of  strange  places,  who  read  and  talked  of 
books  as  if  they  were  his  intimate  friends,  who 
could  meet  others  without  embarrassment. 

Now  Jed  had  learned  that  there  had  been 
Iim  and  stealth— deception,  where  he  had  given 
unfaltering  faith  He  halted,  and  brushed 
again,  dizzily,  at  his  eye*  Then  slowly  he 
shook  hi*  head. 

There  was  nothing  lo  do  about  it  now— 
except  to  go  away,  to  lose  himsalf  where  no 
one  would  ever  know. 

"Folk';  forget  after  a  while"  he  muttered 
•There'll  be  somebody  else  ihow  up- -a  lot 
better'n  I'll  ever  be     And  that's  an  end  to  it! " 


I 


Oil  the   Mountain    I  op 

WO  hours  later  a  gasping  man  brushed 
away  the  snow  at  the  edge  of  a  jutting  rock 
and  pulled  himself  over  its  edge  and  sank  for 
a  moment  to  resi  Below  him.  visible  for  an 
instant  in  a  lifting  of  the  storm,  the  tumbled 
serrations  of  the  mountain  country'  displayed 
themselves.  Jed  Lawrence  looked  out  over  the 
scene  before  making  the  final  ascent  to  his 
cabin,  there  to  outfit  himself  for  the  Journey 
that  would  lead  him  to  safety.  One  last 
glance  strayed  at  random,  for  a  Ume.  then 
suddenly  cenired 

Moving''  he  said,  and  raised  his  hands 
e.bovc  his  squinting  eyes.  Long  moments 
paved,  while,  far  in  the  lower  hills,  the  black. 
sU.wly  progressing  dot  passed  from  a  ridge 
into  a  draw,  lost  itself  behind  the  jutting 
rocks,  then  reappeared— a  dot  that  twisted 
about  the  projecting  peaks  and  Jetties  of  stone, 
even  as  he  had  twisted,  or  that  dipped  into 
the  lower  stretches,  following  a  troll  not  yet 
i  >  fuHVt 

Jed  Lawrence  suddenly  arose  with  an  ex- 
i  la  ma  Hon  of  fear  "Moving!  -  he  exclaimed 
again      On  my  trail!  ' 

Ml  big  form  bent  sgainst,  the  newly  rising 
wind  A  hundred  yards,  and  he  halted,  pant- 
ing, to  glance  again  below,  then  to  stand  for 
a  moment,  In  uncertainty. 

"Be'ter  not  hang  around  here  wastln  timer 
If  muM-d     "Thot  won  t  help  me  none!" 

On  again  Pulling  himself  up  to  ttm  last 
of  Ihe  rock-slides  to  thr  higher  expanses  of 
ti.e  Divide— a  man  fiohMne  hard  lor  the  chance 
oi  freedom,  behind  him,  he  knew  that  black 
dot  wa*  steadily  progressing,  along  a  trail 
already  broken,  moving  faster  than  he  had 
moved,  and  upon  a  definite  course. 

He  lowered  his  head  sgainst  the  gale  shriek- 
ing down  from  the  white- fringed  peaks  to  the 
left  eteadlly  he  progressed,  at  last  to  veer 
iharply  along  a  bare-swept  shale- field  and 
turn  toward  the  squatty  outlines  of  a  tiny 
cabin.  He  fumbled  for  liie  key  to  the  heavy 
padlock;  steel  grated  against  steel,  followed 
by  the  rasping  yield  of  rusted  tumbler.  Jed 
Lawrence  .tumbled  within,  passed  around  the 
1>  t)f  table,  with  its  filterings  of  snow  thai  thr 
maintain  wind  had  sent  through  the  chink- 
lings,  and  bent  behind  the  stove  An  ejacula- 
tion escaped  him,  he  raised  sn  object  looksu 
above  to  where  a  small  hole  m  the  eaves-log 
told  of  a  nail  that  had  slipped  from  its  fasten- 
ings, then  dully  stared  at  the  thing  in  hi* 

I  lo    lorn  Snnnnhor 

|T   wa*  one  of   the  two    «now*hnes  The 

nthor  lay  upon  the  floor  Its  gut  webbing 
frsyed  and 


can 


Beside  it  was  a  tin  can.  empty  now— but  ne\er- 
theless  eloquent 

The  nail  gave  way,'  mumbled  Jed  LawTence. 
m  explanstion  The  jjicsse  in  that 
must  ve  been  warm  from  the  sun 
shoes  hit  it  when  they  fell— got  greasy.  Pack- 
rat*  did  the  rest  " 

He  loosed  the  web  to  the  floor— merely  so 
much  bent,  gnawed  wood  and  useless  strings 
new.  chewed  beyond  repair  by  mountain  pack- 
rats-  He  turned  and  stamped  slow!-  about 
the  little  room,  a  hopeless  man.  halting  at 
last  to  look  above  him.  where  upon  their  peg* 
rested  the  curved  rtretehes  of  what  he  had 
planned  as  a  pair  of  skis— as  useless  as  the 
snowshoes  that  ley  behind  the  stove. 

•  lt  d  tske  a  night's  work  to  fix  era,"  he 
said  They  ve  got  to  be  shaped  yet.  and 
grooved  an  everything  Whoever  it  is  that  s 
after  me—" 

There  wa*  no  need  in  finishing  the  sentence. 
Jed  LawTences  left  hand  had  gone  instinct- 
ively lo  hi*  belt,  there  to  fumble  at  emptiness. 
To  shape  skis,  one  must  possess  s  keen  blade— 
and  his  scabbard  was  empty. 

From  over  the  ridge  a  roaring  sounded,  far 
away,  then  horribly  close  as  the  blast  veered— 
ihe  scraping  and  grinding  of  rocks,  the  scatter- 
ing of  shale,  and  the  booming  of  boulders,  as 
they  thundered  downward  to  crash  through 
the  ice  ol  a  tiny  lake  a  thousand  feet  below. 

The  cabin  began  to  grow  grey  with  the 
passing  of  the  day — soon  the  windows  were 
only  blue  smudges  against  the  reflections  of 
the  snow,  and  the  man  a  black  hulk  before  a 
nicless  stove. 

11  arrant  for  Starrier 

COONER  or  later,  he  knew  ,  there  would  come 
a  knock  on  the  door.  And  he  would  face 
an  officer  who  carried  a  warrant  for  murder 
There  was  no  other  way— those  ragged,  rat- 
chewed  snowshoes  behind  the  stove  had  ended 
every  other  hope  One  could  not  travel  with- 
out them.  The  snow  was  crusting  now— not 
enough  lo  hold  a  human  form,  but  sufficiently 
to  bind  ones  feet,  when  they  broke  through, 
and  hold  them,  as  in  a  trap.  Without  snow- 
shoes,  or  without  skis -Jed  turned  In  the 
blackness  and  glanced  above  No  knife.  No 
time  for  the  slow  process  oi  smoothing  ihem 
and  fitting  their  straps. 

•They  won't  get  anything  out  of  me,"  he 
snapped,  with  a  sudden  surge  of  emotion. 
•They're  not  going  to  mis  anybody  else  up 
with  this.  I—" 

He  leaped  from  the  chair,  arms  swung  from 
his  aides,  head  down.  He  moved  toward  the 
door,  halting  after  a  few  steps,  listening  for 
it  to  come  again,  as  though  his  brain  were 
making  sport  of  him.  But  It  was  repeated 
and  re-repeated,  in  a  voice  he  could  not  mis- 
take: 

"Jed— Jed  Lawrence!" 

"Here!"  He  had  swung  open  the  door  and 
was  staring  outward  "Where  are  you— where 
are  you?    Call  again.  Mary!" 

"Come  help  me.  Jed'"  It  was  over  to  thr 
right,  and  he  swung  forward,  buckling  blindly 
against  the  drifts,  shouting  again  and  again, 
and  then  waiting  for  the  response  At  last 
DC  bent,  and  his  big  arms  encircling  her. 
raised  Mary  Preston  from  the  snow,  cringing 
with  sympathy  as  she  cried  out  in  a  sudden 
excess  of  agony. 

"You  re  hurt,  Mary!"  he  exclaimed.  "It 
wa*  you.  then!  Oh.  why  did  you  try  to  come 
her«!" 

"Ita  Just  my  knee  "  She  said  It  bravely. 
"I  came  as  far  as  I  could  with  It.  Raise  your 
arm  there.  Jed— that's  It.  1  started  a  slide- 
one  of  the  big  rocks— " 

Suppressed  Groan 
[Jim  words  ceased  in  the  suppression  or  a 
1  ■  groan  as  Jed  Lawrence  moved  swiftly  to- 
ward the  cabin  There  he  fumbled  hi*  way 
viihin.  one  great  arm  holding  her  a*  though 
she  were  a  child,  the  other  feeling  his  way 
before  him  At  last  a  lamp  flickered,  and  Jed 
Lawrence,  his  features  lined  and  old.  bent  over 
the  stove,  lighting  a  fire. 

"It  I  d  known  it  wa*  you,  Mary,"  he  aid 
dully;  "I  never  thought—" 

"Oh.  I  had  to.  Jed'  The  girl  turned  pain- 
fully upon  the  bunk  They  came  to  the 
cabin— the  sheriff  and  four  men.  and  forced  It 

•  •<■«  of  me  that  you  d  been  there  Your  ir*.  x- 
In  the  snow— there  wasn't  any  way  to  ex- 
plain them." 

They  didn't  follow  me." 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

•That's  why  I  came.  Jed  I  thought  I  could 
head  you  off  by  going  through  the  big  draw. 
But  It's  filled  up  with  snow  -I  had  to  come 
back  lo  your  trail  1  was  trying  to  go  too  fast, 
and  didn't  watch  myself  on  ihe  rocks  You 
must  ve  heard  it  when  the  slide  started  -  I  Just 
loosened  one  little  rock,  and  everything  seemed 
to  give  wav 

"Yeh.  1  heard  M  he  said  dully  Thought 
it  was  Just  the  snow.  I've  got  lo  get  you 
down,  K©me  way.  Mary  Them  ligaments  must 
be  tore— M 

"No.  It's  Just  my  knee.  Jed  It  brwhed 
against  me— the  slide  you  know  And  threw 
pie  over  to  one  side  My  right  foot  was  In  s 
crevice— and  it  twisted  my  knee  I'm  glad  I! 
did.  Jed     You've  got  to  go  with  me  now'" 

He  looked  at  her. 

"l  wish  you'd  never  com/  Mary." 

K  non  *  thr  Pass 

.-a me  the  swift  query  "Oh.  don't  you 
see,  Jed?  They  had  Kendall  along  He  knows 
ihe  pasa  as  well  as  you  do— the  place  where 
you  d  come  out.  I  heard  them  talking  about 
H  They  didn't  even  follow  your  track*  past 
the  cabin  Kendsll  ssid  he  knew  what  you'd, 
do  that  youd  try  to  get  oul  on  the  other 
e»de.  and  they  started  around  to  head  you  off 
They  re  not  even  worrying  Jed  The  sheriff  s 
going  back  to  town  a*  soon  a*  ha  places  his 
men  He  knowr  they'll  get  you.  that  you  re  in 
a  trap  She  raised  a  hand  "Don  t  you  see 
» ha i  u  means.  Jed  -for  you  to  be  caught 
running  away'  Youd  never  have  • 
chance  of  a  defence— Judge  Parker  d 

There  aln  l  gom  to  be  r 
Mary 

Com     'd  on  Nest 
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A  Great  Gentleman  Dispenses  Justice 


SCSOZJ  nownere  in  all  Christendom  can 
bo  found  auothct  police  court  in  which 

'lift*'       it  A  '  ..!!       ..■.•!•... j.lill  i-  u! 

gentle  f]*T*|  UllllUll  as  that  one  in  Winnipeg 
presided  over  hy  Sir  Hugh  John  Macdonald 

On  March  11  he  entered  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  Ufe.  A  year  ago  frlend-s  all  over  the 
country  waited  with  affectionate  concern  while 
he  valiantly  fought  hi*  way  through  a  long 
UJneas  that  caused  the  amputation  of  one  leg. 
and  left  the  other  what  he  describes  as  "a 
petty  shambling  sort  of  an  affair." 

Each  morning  that  he  sits  In  court  he  is 
<  arried  In  the  strong  arms  ol  a  policeman  from 
his  motor  to  a  wheel  chair  and  later  from  It 
to  the  throne-like  cha^r  on  ihe  bench.  His 
body  la  worn  and  fragile,  and  his  lace,  against 
the  red  upholstery  of  the  big  chair,  like  a 
rsineo  carved  In  old  Ivory,  but  the  restless 
blue  eyes  are  those  of  a  keen  intelligence  The 
rpirlt  here  Is  much  stronger  than  Its  frame. 

For  the  moat  part  his  head  rests  against 
the  red  upholstery  behind  it.  but  no  word 
-poken  In  the  court  room  is  lost  to  him  Hi* 
eyes  shift  rapidly  from  one"  speaker  to  an- 
other, and  when  he  leans  forward  to  make  a 
note  In  the  book  before  him.  it  Is  during  some 
pause  in  the  proceedings.  To  each  new  witness 
h<  repeat*  the  oath  as  if  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  .sworn  a  witness,  and  there  is  a 
trnce  of  wonder  in  his  voice  when  he  says  the 
words  "So  help  you  God."  When  he  speaks 
it  Is  with  the  courtesy  and  consideration  of  a 
great  gentleman. 

Watching  him  as  he  listened  with  Infinite 
Itttienee  to  the  pitiful  human  dramas  unfolded 
for  his  Judgment,  it  was  easy  to  understand 
the  deep  affection  In  which  he  is  held  from 
coast  to  coast  It  would  be  impossible  to  come 
in  contact  with  such  a  kindly,  gentle  soul  and 
not  be  touched  in  some  way. 

As  he  sits  on  the  bench,  the  resemblance  to 
his  father,  the  great  Sir  John  A.,  is  very 
u  arked.  but  It  is  not  as  startling  as  it  must 
have  been  a  few  years  ago.  possibly  before  his 
long  Illness.  The  structure  of  the  head  Is  the 
same,  with  the  same  high  forehead,  the  same 
intrepid  nose,  and  the  characteristic  billow  of 
hair  rolling  in  a  kind  of  splendid  majesty 
above  the  collar.  But  the  features  arc  more 
delicately  modelled,  and  the  leonine  quality  of 
ihe  old  chleltaln  is  not  there.  In  its  place  Is 
Lomcthing  perhaps  finer— a  certain  valiant 
humility. 

His  hair  refuses  to  turn  white  in  spite  of  his 
seventy-nine  years,  and  two  ill -disciplined 
locks  curl  vagrantly  above  each  ear.  There  is 
a  sandy  moustache  framing  thin,  firm  lips 
and  the  chin  below  them  Is  firm.  The  mark* 
or  thr  long  sickness  can  be  seen  but  there  Is 
no  trace  of  feebleness.  The  blue  eyes,  whose 
keenness  belong  to  a  much  younger  face,  and 
the  tv.o  pan-like  locks  of  sandy  hair,  give  to 
him  something  of  an  elfin  appearance  which 
is  heightened  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
shifts  his  head  when  focussing  his  attention 
on  a  new  npeaker.  From  time  to  time  his 
lal.-ed  finger  tips  meet  and  his  chin  rests  on 
his  chest  while  he  weighs  some  piece  of  evi- 
dence 

The  picture  he  makes  dwarfed  by  the  big 
chair  and  the  rounded  niche  behind  it  is  so 
dHlratc,  so  fragile  and  yet  so  alive  and  In'.er- 
tsted  that  all  who  enter  there  must  feel  those 
generous  promptings  of  tenderness  which  thr 
strong  must  give  the  aged,  and  particularly  for 
O0|  who  has  fought  so  against  ill-health. 


in  ihimt  ihvi  f  mUpu  Court 

\  S  a  rule  thr  police  court  is  not  one  of  Its 
institutions  in  which  society  can  take 
undue  pride    Most  of  them  on  this  continent 

erm  to  hate  bern  built  when  architecture 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  and  of  which  no  better  example 
h  to  be  found  anywhere  than  in  the  Toronto 
City  Hal! 

The  municipal  police  court  th  that  unlovely 
building  is  notoriously  a  disgrace,  but  It  Is  not 
much  worse  or  better  than  similar  court  rooms 
throughout  America  The  same  vast  expanses 
of  grimy  glass  wage  (he  same  successful  battle 
with  the  outside  light  in  all  of  them.  They 
are  gloomy  and  depressing  rooms  filled  with 
countless  mean  distresses  like  bats  in  a  half- 
lit  cavern,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  thru 
urchitectural  misfortunes  can  never  be  kept 
clean  I've  never  known  whether  any  attemi, 
is  ever  made  to  clean  a  police  court,  but  it 
v.ould  be  wasted  effort  anyway 

They  all  seem  survivals  of  the  Jungle,  with 
none  of  the  blessed  indifference  of  the  Jungle 
when  its  kind  are  fed. 

8tr  Hugh  John's  court  seems  civilised.  The 
main  factors  in  making  it  so  are  those 
Christian  qualities  which  radiate  from  the 
wasted  figure  on  the  bench.  Gentleness,  pity 
and  consideration  are  there  so  tangibly  that 
one  feels  their  presence 

But  other  factors  than  the  magistrates  per- 
sonality help  to  give  8lr  Hugh  John's  court- 
room the  atmostphere  that  makes  It  unique 
There  Is  the  room  itself.  It  Is  on  the  second 
floor,  simple,  severe  and  square,  but  it  Is  well 
lighted  and  the  high  windows  are  -clean. 
Whether  the  sunlight  actually  shines  through 
them,  the  effect  from  the  snow -covered  streets 
outside  is  one  of  llghJ.  and  spaciousness  There 
is  no  need  for  electric  light 

The  room  is  arranged  in  the  manner  handed 
down  from  the  Roman  court*  of  law.  Behind 
the  high  bench  Is  a  rounded  niche,  domed 
above  and  painted  a  light  blue.  The  witness 
box  and  prisoners'  dock  to  the  left  and  right. 
Before  thr  dais  is  the  clerk  %  desk  and  on  the 
floor  level  in  front  of  it  a  long  table  for 
counsel. 

A  railing  separates  the  public  space  from 
the  court  proper  and  in  front  of  It  l*  a  bench 
for  those  who  have  business  with  the  court 
The  press  sits  at  a  small  table  near  the  wit- 
neaa  box.  A  large  door  gives  admission  from 
the  corridors,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  either 
side  of  the  bench  to  the  cells  and  to  the 
magistrates  chambers. 

Usually  in  police  court*  the  public  and  roun- 
*el  are  already  assembled  when  the  magis- 
trate enters  and  take*  hi*  seat  on  the  bench. 
Because  of  hi*  operation  last  year.  Sir  Hugh 
John  has  been  already  carried  to  his  chair 
before  the  doors  are  opened 

In  the  court  Is  a  strange%eeling  of  serenity 
and  peace  The  procedure  is  orderly  and  quiet. 
There  Is  no  impression  of  haste  or  of  a  long 
docket  lo  be  ground  tlirough  with  all  possible 
speed.  The  cases  a*  they  come  up  do  not 
•seem  to  be  links  In  an  unending  chain  of 
sordid  happenings:  a  chain  that  has  unwound 
drearily  since  the  court  began  and  will  go  on 
till  the  day  it  close*. 

Each  case  ha*  it*  own  Identity  unrelaied  to 
those  which  went  before  and  those  which 
follow  One  doe*  feel  he  Is  watching  the 
workings  of  a  clumsy  machine  into  whose 


hopper  are  poured  human  errors  to  be  turned 
tut  as  sentences  at  the  other  end  There  Is 
no  cynicism  there,  no  expendlency,  nothing  of 
callousness. 

I  wish  to  be  clear  in  describing  what  effect 
the  extraordinary  gentleness  and  merciful  un- 
derstanding of  this  kind  soul  who  presides  in 
Winnipeg  ha*  in  remaking  what  Is  to  often 
a  cruel  and  .sordid  institution. 

There  is  nothing  sentimental  in  Sir  Hugh 
John's  courtroom  unless  light,  rleanllne**. 
courtesy  and  gentleness  are  sentimental.  It 
i«  not  a  court  in  which  the  criminal  is  treated 
an  the  Injured  victim  of  society.  The  Judg- 
ments are  very  much  as  they  are  in  other 
courts,  but  they  arc  delivered  with  a  detach- 
ment and  a  self  respect  that  will  not  permit 
of  either  bitterness  or  vengefulness 

But  for  the  first  time  In  any  courtroom  I 
actually  felt  that  the  prisoner  was  considered 
innocent  until  proved  guilty,  and  that,  on  thr 
bench  was  a  mind  that  could  never  be  tainted 
with  any  touch  of  meanness.  Whether  his 
sentences  are  wise  and  Just.  I  do  not  know,  but 
they  seem  pronouncements  untinged  with 
human  meanness  and  holding  much  of  human 
grandeur 


Unfailing  Courtesy  Toward  ill 

J  N  a  place  where  so  much  Is  due  to  the 
strength  of  a  single  personality.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  this  personality  should  seem  both 
aloof  and  detached.  Hi*  unfailing  courtesy 
toward  all.  never  changing,  whomever  he  may 
address,  ha*  an  effect  of  setting  htm  apart  and 
of  making  him  a  true  arbiter  between  the 
8tate  and  the  Individual.  Too  often  In  police 
courts  one  is  conscious  of  the  necessary 
alliance  between  magl*trate  and  crown  at- 
torney and  between  magistrate  and  the  police 
In  Sir  Hugh  s  courtroom,  prisoner,  counsel  and 
police  seem  to  stand  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  morning  I  was  there  t  here  was  a  number 
of  small  cases,  a  boy  charged  with  stealing 
.•pure  tires  from  the  back  of  automobiles  The 
prisoner  was  about  eighteen.  There  appeared 
ii  his  behalf  a  gentleman,  he  mas' have  been 
a  lawyer,  who  pleaded  that  this  was  the  boy's 
first  offence  and  that  restitution  had  largely 
been  made.  Thr  boy  realised  the  .seriousness 
of  his  offence,  and  the  lesson  he  had  already 
Warned  would  have  a  satisfactory  effort  on 
him.  In  view  of  the  modern  desire  to  reform 
rather  than  to  punish,  would  It  not  be  better 


to  allow  this  lad  off  on  suspended  sentence  of 
a  year  or  two's  duration,  than  to  commit  htm 
to  jail  and  thr  association  with  more" hardened 

■  :•  i  Hit.' 

The  crown  attorney  spoke  next  He  disa- 
greed with  his  learned  friend  Had  the  boy 
stolen  but  two  or  three  tire*  the  case  would 
have  a  different  complexion  In  such  clrcum- 
.s lances  he  would  be  willing  to  allow  him  to 
go  on  suspended  sentence  But  no  leas  than 
fourteen  tire*  had  been  stolen,  and  the  poller 
liad  tMtft  caused  a  great  deal  of  annoyance 
and  trouble  in  locating  them.  In  view  of  the 
circumstances  he  asked  his  worship  to  commit 
the  boy  for  theft. 

Sir  Hugh  listened  to  both  men  with  serious 
attention  They  might  have  been  arguing  a 
case  of  tremendous  legal  moment.  To  the 
magistrate  it  was  apparently  a  case  of  tre- 
mendous human  moment.  Not  a  word  did  he 
miss,  not  a  hint  did  lie  give  that  In  his  seven- 
teen years  on  the  bench  he  had  heard  thou- 
sands of  such  cases  differing  only  in  detail. 
It  was  not  old  stuff  to  him.  For  all  I  could 
tell  he  might  have  been  trying  his  first  case, 
with  the  sincere  anxiety  of  such  a  time  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  properly  and  well 

When  the  crown  attorney  ceased  speaking. 
Sir  Hugh  leaned  forward,  on  his  elbows  on 
the  ?sk  and  his  hands  clasped.  He  thought 
for  an  appreciable  time,  his  gaze  steadily  in 
front  of  him 

"No.  I  will  not  do  that."  he  said  in  a  soft, 
quiet  voice  but  one  that  carried  easily  through 
the  room.  "I  am  not  going  to  commit  this 
boy  until  I  have  thought  more  carefully  about 
him.  I  am  not  satisfied  in  my  mind  a*  to 
what  I  should  do.  and  I  must  ask  a  week  until 
I  have  thought  more  fully  about  him  Hr 
turned  to  the  prisoner,  leaned  forward,  and 
.spoke  ;iowly  that  he  might  understand  There 
was  perhaps  a  .shade  more  of  his  natural 
courtesy  when  he  spoke  "I  am  going  to  re- 
mand you  for  one  week.  Do  you  understand 
what  that  means?" 

A  domestic  relations  case  followed  A  wife 
had  brought  a  husband  to  the  court  on  a 
charge  of  non-support  He  was  a  foreigner 
and  told  an  involved  story  of  how  he  had  tried 
to  obtain  money,  and  of  various  breaks  of 
bad  luck  that  had  left  him  without  it.  The 
man  may  have  been  telling  the  truth.  His 
wife  did  not  think  so.  but  alter  one  reproof 
from  the  magistrate  she  did  not  voice  her 
skepticism  again.  Throughout  this  case  Sir 
Hugh  showed  the  same  unending  patience,  and 
when  he  sternly  explained  to  the  man  that  he 
must  bring  witnesses  to  back  up  his  state- 
ments. It  was  with  the  name  courtesy. 

A  Life  Spent  in  fuUic  StrvUx 

f  OOKINO  back  over  his  past  career.  U 
seems  that  In  some  ways  the  gentleness 
ol  spirit  so  pronounced  now,  may  have  robbed 
him'  of  a  life  filled  with  richer  rewards  than 
he  has  won  • 

He  was  born  in  Kingston.  Ontario,  on  March 
13  1W0.  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  A  and 
Lady  Macdonald  In  '66  he  enlisted  In  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Own  Rifles  at  the  time  of 
the  Fenian  Raid  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  In  1860.  and  the  follow- 
ing year  received  a  commlasion  as  an  ensign 
in  the  11th  Company  of  the  Ontario  Rifles 
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Ml  KRILL  DENISON 


mhich  was  a  part  of  the  Lord  Wolsclev  expe- 
dition to  the  Red  River  Rebellion  m  1370 

Returning  to  Toronto  with  the  majority  of 
the  expedition,  he  was  called  tQ  the  bar  in 
1*72  and  became  a  partner  with  his  father  in 
ihe  law  firm  of  Patton  and  Macdonald  When 
first  in  the  West  he,  was  very  much  impressed 
by  the  country,  and  although  hi*  position  as 
Ihe  son  of  the  Premier  would  have  gained  for 
him  any  poet  he  might  have  cared  to  accept 
in  the  East,  he  preferred  to  go  into  the  new 
country  and  settle  there. 

He  was  first  married  in  Toronto  in  1878  to 
Jean  King,  and  following  her  death  in  '81  to 
Agnea  Oertrude.  the  daughter  of  S.  J  Van 
Koughnet.  QC.  of  Toronto. 

His  father  s  political  battles  up  to  1870  had 
given  him  a  great  distaste  for  public  life,  and 
he  preferred  to  keep  out  of  politics  Return- 
ing to  Winnipeg  in  '81  he  was  called  to  the 
Manitoba  Bar.  and  in  U  his  great  pence  of 
patriotic  duty  drew  him  again  into  the  army, 
this  time  as  a  captain  In  the  90th  Battalion 
Winnipeg  Rifles,  with  which  unit  he  went  to 
Saskatchewan  to  take  part  In  the  second 
Riel  Rebellion.  There  he  was  under  fire  at 
Fish  Creek  and  Botoche 

Hi*  first  entry  into  politics  was  in  1891 
alien  he  was  elected  to  the  House  ol  Commons 
tor  Winnipeg  after  a  hard  campaign  in  which 
he  defeated  a  lifelong  friend.  Isaac  Campbell 
Many  stories  are  told  of  these  two  old  com- 
rades bitterly  opposing  the  efforts  of  their  own 
supporters  lo  inject  into  the  campaign  thr 
violent  personalitie*  which  were  the  life  and 
breath  of  political  warfare  in  the  nuietle*. 

There  followed  five  years  of  service  at 
Ottawa  when  he  wa*  called  to  the  Privy 
Council  a*  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  he 
reigned  from  the  Federal  Cabinet  in  July 
of  the  same  year  when  the  Tuppcr  Govern- 
ment was  defeated 

Anxious  to  escape  from  politic*  he  returned 
to  Winnipeg,  but  his  strong  sense  of  loyalty 
and  the  desire  to  help  anyone  who  needed  . 
help  made  him  listen  to  the  importunities  of 
purty  friends,  with  the  result  that  he  was 
chosen  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  and 
in  December.  1899.  led  It  to  victory  in  the 
Manitoba  House.  In  July.  1900,  he  took  office 
as  Premier  of  the  Legislature.  Attorney- 
General.  Municipal  Commissioner  and  Com- 
missioner of  Railways. 

Again  heeding  the  call  of  friend*  he  re- 
signed that  office  in  October  to  corn.  - 
Brandon  in  the  Dominion  elections  and  .was 
defeated  by  Clifford  8ifton  He  retired  to 
private  practice,  until  Deeember  18.  1911. 
when  he  was  appointed  Police  Magistrate  for 
Winnipeg,  a  position  he  has  continually  held, 
with  the  exception  of  the  period  when  he  was 
to  ill.  until  the  present  time  In  1913  he  was 
knighted,  and  seldom  has  that  honor  met 
with  more  whole-hearted  approval  throughou' 
•  he  country,  than  when  it  was  bestowed  on 
him. 

Before  long  now  Sir  Hugh  John  will  prob- 
ably retire  and  If  anybody  ever  deserved  tran- 
quility and  rest  as  a  scant  reward  for  a  l  ie 
spent  in  the  public  service.  It  is  he  With  him 
will  probably  disappear  the  moat  unusual 
police  court  on  this  continent,  and  there  will 
grow  up  around  It  a  fragrant  legend  of  it  as 
it  was  under  the  great  gentleman. 


A  Pair  of  Skis — A  Story  of  Faith  and  Love 


By  COURTNKY  KYI  I  V  COOPER 

Illustrate*!  by  Kcx  Maxon 


Continued  from  Preceding  Page 

"But  you've  got  to  make  one,  Jed!  You 
couldn't  have  done  it,  without—" 

"It's  rny  bu*lnee5  what  I  did  He  stood 
witching  the  fire  "I've  got  to  get  you  down, 
some  way  Them  skis  up  there— but  I  ain't 
i:ot  my  knife  It's— down  In  town." 

"I've  got  mine.  Jed." 

She  twisted  painfully,  and  reached  for  the 
rcabbard  at  her  belt.  Jed  Lawrence  went 
*lowly  beside  her.  holding  forth  a  hand  The 
girl  looked  up  curiously 

What  1  the  matter  with  your  right  hand?" 
t-he  asked 

•  Nothin  I  just  don't  ever  use  It  with  a 
knife." 

He  took  the  blade  from  her.  and  tested  it* 
rdge  Thru,  with  the  lamp  at  his  shoulder, 
he  sat  before  the  stove,  a  ski -wood  braced  be- 
tween his  knees,  whittling  at  It*  rounded  end 
There  rame  a  voire  from  the  bed 

"I  never  knew  you  were  left-handed.  Jed." 

/  //*•  In  jnirfl  Hntnl 

««r~\H,  I  ain't."  he  said,  "except  alien  U 
comes  to  a  knife  Member,  three  year* 
ago.  when  I  *a*  cutting  timber*  for  the  Mam- 
moth Mine?  I  got  my  wrist  jammed  He 
held  forth  his  right  hand,  striving  to  cup  il 
"Don't  know  what  happened.  Only,  when  I 
get  my  hand  in  thi*  position,  it  won't  hold 
anything.  Must  ve  weakened  somethln  .  All 
light  other  ways" 

Then  he  went  back  to  hi*  whittling  An  hour 
passed  In  the  soft  sound  of  steel  against  wood 
At  last  he  looked  up 

"Funny,  ain't  it?"  he  asked,  with  a  break  in 
his  voire.  "Me  siltln'  here  whlttlin  ?  You 
over  there  In  the  bunk,  watchln'  me.  Just 
like  I'd  never  killed  anybody  ." 

How  did  you  do  it.  Jed?"  Jed  Lawrence 
flsred. 

"I  thought  we  wasn't  going  to  talk  about 
that  I" 

"I  didn't  mean  that  way.  Jed  What  d  you 
do-Just  how'd  you  hit  him.  Jed? 

1—1  don't  know.  Mary  Unless.'  —he  row 
and  placed  the  knife  In  his  own  empty  scab- 
bard,— "unless,  just  as  I  was  goin  down.  I 
reached  back  like  this  and  grabbed  my  knife 
and  sent  it  straight  out—" 

The  girl  raised  herself  to  her  elbow 
But  the  sheriff  said  the  wound  was  on  the 
Mher  side." 

Well.  I  don  t  know.  Mary  Maybe  it  was— 
I  don't  remember  it  happenln  at  all  If  it 
was  on  the  other  side.  I  must  ve  brought  my 


arm  around,  over  my  head  like  and  sent  my 
knife  Into  him  that  way  on  the  down -stroke  " 
'  Why.  Jed?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  Mary.  A  .sudden  petu- 
lance had  come  Into  his  tone  "A  per»on  don't 
figure  them  thihgs.  do  they?" 

She  i tared  at  the  celling 

"I  suppose  not  Jed  That  firs'  ski*  finished. 
Isn't  It?" 

"Except  for  the  foot  strap*.  Oues*  I  can  get 
enough  off  them  snowshoes  Leg  hurtin' 
pretty  bad?" 

"I  ran  otand  U.  Jed  " 

If  Uininn  of  the  H  iml 

CILENCE  aeain.  except  for  the  whining  of 
v  the  wind.  At  last  he  looked  up.  Mary 
Preston  had  asked  another  question 

"Who  wa»  It.  Jed,  that  opened  ihe  door  when 
you  werv*  fighting?" 

1  don't  know.  Mary  Guess  It  wasn  t  any- 
body If  'twas,  they'll  show  up  to  testify  on 
me 

"I  guess  so,  Jed  "  She  said  it  hopelr  .Mv, 
then,  with  sudden  rebellion  "Oh.  Jed  if  you'd 
just  make  some  de fence !" 

"For  what?  To  drag  other  folks  into  thing* 
that  don't  make  no  difference  nohow7  I  killed 
him— ain't  that  enough?  And  you —  He 
suddenly  rose  and  stalked  to  her  side  "You're 
goin'  to  keep  your  mouth  shut,  you  under- 
stand? About— about  what  you  told  me  this 
mornln".  I  ain't  going  to  have  things  said 
about  you  Have  people  pointin'  you  out  as 
the  woman  that  was— was  sweet  on  a  fellow 
that  killed  somebody  Nobody  knowB  It  but 
mr — and  nobody  ain't  goin'  to  know  it.  I've 
killed  a  man,  Mary.  And  I  ain't  goin'  to  have 
nobody  mixed  In  It  but  me  " 

"But  won't  you    tell  me    why.  Jed?"  .she 


"II  ain't  nobody  *  business  but  mine  " 
"Jed.  If  I  ask  you  one  question,  will  you 
answer  me?" 
"You  ain't  asked  it 
"Was  all  tin-  about  a  letter' 
He  fenced  deaperareh 
"All— all  lhL«  what?" 

"This  quarrel  Was  it.  Jed1  About  a  letter 
that  Brad  said  he  was  going  to  put  out  on 
Thornton?" 

The  ski  clattered  to  the  floor 

"You  keep  them  question*  to  yoursalf  J»d 
mapped 

Heady  ni  1 4ist 

'pHKN  he  returned  to  hit  labors,  the  found- 
ing of  the  aki -point*,  in*  cutting  sway 
of  the  rough  ipots.  the  scraping  of  the  but- 


ton* to  gliding  smoothness,  the  fastening  of 
refractory  straps.    At  last  he  rose. 

"If  you're  ready.  Mary."  he  said.  "Btorm's 
clearin'— Just  looked  out  Moon  shlntn' 
through  a  little.  We  can  take  the  long  way 
round.    Be  swift  goin"  with  these  skis." 

He  wrapped  her  coat  about  her.  and  then, 
affixing  his  skis,  stumbled  across  the  floor  and 
raised  the  girl,  trembling  with  pain  that  his 
action  caused  her  Then  to  the  awkjvard  task 
ol  Ids  exit  .  .  .  A  lew  minutes  later,  on  the 
hummock  at  the  top  of  the  ridge,  t  he  break- 
ing moon  showed  the  hulking  form  of  a  big 
man  gliding  swiftly  upon  home-made  skis, 
with  a  burden  in  his  arms. 

Hour*  of  toil,  of  weariness,  of  clumsy  tender - 
of  Mienie  Paling  stars,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  descent  Dawn  and  a  knock 
upon  ihe  door  of  the  sheriff's  house 

'  I  guess  you  want  me."  said  Jed  Liwrence 
tn  thr  -irrin-fved  man  who  faced  him.  "They 
told  me  up  at  Ihe  hospital  that  you'd  Just  come 
bark 

The  fherrlff  nodded 

"Ye«.  Ju*t  been  tslking  to  em  They  said 
you'd  brought  Mary  Preston  down  Hurt 
bad?" 

"Btrained  lii/nment*.  Guess  hhe*  be  all 
right  "  J«*d  aid  M  prosairallv  In  the  dullness 
of  utter  tragedy.  A*  prosaically  he  obeyed  the 
man  to  whom  he  had  surrendered  and.  when 
Ihe  cell  door  had  closed,  he  viewed  the  rteel 
bars  about  htm  wl«h  the  blank  neaa  of  one 
from  whom  all  rebellion  had  departed. 

An  hour  pa***d  Jed  Lawrence  found  the 
hospital  doctor  at  his  cell,  for  what  reason  he 
did  not  know. 

Here,  put  your  right  hand  through  the  bars 
Farther -up  to  the  elbow    That  ■  light." 

Doctor*!  /  xmninntion 

"THK  doctor  concluded  his  examination  and 
went  away  Jed  Lawrence  pulled  his 
arm  mid  stared  at  It. 

"I  oughtve  told  him."  he  mumbled.  "It  was 
the  other  hand  I  done  U  with 

By  and  by  the  under -sheriff  came 

"Better  put  on  your  coat.  Jed."  *>e  said, 
handing  It  through  the  bars  "The  sheriff'* 
telephoned  for  you    He's  down  th*  street 

They  went  forth  into  the  crispness  of  th* 
morning  At  last  they  reached  a  big  budding 
and  pawed  within.  A  door  opened  and  Jed 
Lawrence  saw  feature*  of  Mary  Preston  above 
the  whit*  coverings  of  the  cot  within  He 
drew  back  in  ■udden  panjr 

•*l  am  t  going  in  there  ■  he  rebelled  "There 
wasn  t  nobody  mixed  up  in  this  out  " 


There  he  halted,  mouth  agape  a  voice  had 
come  from  within,  petulantly  answering  a 
question  from  the  sheriff. 

"What  s  Thornton  Luce  doing  hero?-  he 
asked  sharply. 

The  under-sheriff  evaded  his  question. 

"Get  in  there!  "came  ills  suddenly  gruff 
command  Jed  Lawrence  obeyed;  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do.  Frankly  he  took  the  place 
designated  for  him.  staring  from  the  deter- 
mined eyes  of  Mary  Preston  to  the  pasty-faced 
Thornton  Luce,  and  beyond  him  to  the  sheriff 
and  the  district  attomev.  who  approached  a 
self -accused  man  and  shot  a  question. 

"Now.  Mr  Lawrence,  what  happened  when 
you  were  fighting  with  Brad  Masters?" 

"Why"- he  stared  from  one  to  another — "I 
p»m  I  stuck  my  knife  H 

"I  don't  mean  that.  You  told  Mis*  Preston 
something  about  turning  your  head.  Why  did 
you  do  it? 

"Why.  I  heard  a  door  open." 
War  that  before  or  after  the  killing?" 
"Wnj    why,  before    I  was  juM  goin  down 
Brad'd  bit  me  a  pretty  hard  one  " 
"And  then  what1 

"I  don't  know  "   He  spread  hi*  hands  "Ex- 
<  rP.  Ihftl  I  must  ve  knifed  him  than," 
How?" 

Why  "   The  man  rose  and  sent  hj*  left 

hand  to  hi*  hip.  "I  guess  I  yanked  out  mv 
knife  thi*  way  and  brought  It  o\er  and 
around  so*  to  plant  it  In  hi*  side 

The  district  attorney  turned 

"Was  that  what  you  saw.  Mr  Luce?"  he 
asked,  and    Jed    Lawrence  straightened 


there  had  been  a 


So 

!    The  pasty-faced 


ExacUy-exaeUy  '  he  said. 

The  Dintriet  Attorney 

'"THE  district  attorney  turned  again  to  Jed 
Lawrence  Your  friend.  Mr  Luce,  has 
been  a  very  unwilling  witness.  In  fact.  It 
wasn  t  until  we  had  found  a  man  who  saw  htm 
going  toward  Masters'  pool-hall  that  he  would 
admit  that  bed  seen  anything  He  insisted 
that  he  didn't  know  anything  about  it  until  he 
came  along  later  with  some  other  people  What 
were  you  fighting  about?   Wa*  it  a  letter?" 

But  Jed  Lawrence  answered  defiantly 

"I've  said  enough.'  he  mumbled 

The  door  opened  the  hospital  doctor  handed 
a  slip  of  paper  to  the  district  attorney  who 
pasted  it  quickly  to  the  'henff  ind  th*n  to 
Mary  Pre* ton.  And  now  came  th*  voice  of  the 
district  attorney; 

Mr  Luce,  you  heard  the 


the  blow  as  he  thought  he  must  have  struck  it. 
You  said  it  wa*  the  blow  you  had  seen.  Is 
that  right?" 
'  Yes.  sir." 

"Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  tact  that 
a  doctor  s  examination  show*  two  things-first, 
that  the  prisoner  cannot  handle  a  knife  with 
his  right  hand,  and  second,  that  the  blow  that 
killed  Brad  Masters  could  not  have  been 
*truck  by  a  left-handed  man?" 

"Why.  I  don't  " 

"That  the  blow  that  a  left-handed  person 
would  have  used  must  have  sent  the  knife  into 
him  opside  down,  instead  of  the  way  that  it 
was  found?" 

"How  ihould  I  be  expected  to  know  about 
that?" 

"And  that  further,  this  fight  wa*  over  a 
letter  Brad  Masters  had  received  from  your 
deserted  wife  in  carrying  out  a  promise  to 
Miss  Preaton  that  he  had  evidence  to  support 
suspicion*  that  she  had  entertained  about  you. 
And  that  this  letter  hud  been  found  where  It 
fell,  behind  a  radiator  and  remained  concesled 
there,  in  spite  of  your  search  for  ir 

1  don't  know  anything  about  it 

I  H  Ummu 

••VtO,m  Jed  Lawrence  saw  the  duurici  at- 
torney shake  a  finger  in  slow  empha*i*. 
"Very  well.  Mr  Lure  We  Have  a  witness  who 
saw  you  go  to  the  paol-hall  We  have  the  In- 
disputable evidence  that  this  blow  wa*  struck 
by  a  right-handed  man  We  know  that  Ml** 
Preston  has  suspected  you  of  being  too  oily 
and  smooth  to  be  real,  and  that  Brad  Masters 
believed  he  could  show  you  up  as  an  unworthy 
man  We  know  that  Miss  Preston  asked  him 
•  o  do  it.  flr.t  because  she  wanted  to  be  sure  of 
her  own  dislike,  and  secondly  so  that  she 
eeuld  have  an  irrefutable  argument  with 
which  to  break  the  friendship  Lawrence  here 
seemed  to  have  for  you.  We  know  that  Brad 
Maxiers  and  Jed  Lawrence  fought  over  this 
letter  which  is  in  the  sheriff  ■  pos*e»«lon  And 
it  will  not  be  very  hard  to  prove  that  you  came 
along  as  they  were  fighting,  leaped  Into  the 
room  a*  Lawrence  wa*  going  down,  struck  the 
blow  that  killed  Brad  Masters  and  left  this 
man  to  believe  he  had  done  it." 

Thornton  Luce  raised  a  hand  to  hi*  dry  lip* 
"You  ve  got  it  to  prove  " 

"We  will — with  th*  motive  of  making  a  mur- 
derer of  a  man  whom  Mary  Preston  had  told 
vou  «he  loved  and  of  clearing  a  path  for  your- 
self-of  putting  out  of  the  way  a 


"Prove  It.  then!"  came  the  repeated  answer. 
The  district  attorney  smiled. 

That  is  easier  than  you  think."  he  Mid 
You  see.  Luce,  you  didn't  think  fast  enough 
when  you  killed  Brad  Masters  You  struck 
the  blow  first  with  your  own  knife  Then  you 
orove  Lawrence  s  blade  into  the  wound  to  take 
the  place  of  your  own  We've  Ju*t  had  an 
•Oiopaj  M  show*  that  one  knife  was  with- 
drawn and  another  substituted  making  two 
distinct  wounds,  one  Inside  the  other.  And 
loo.  he  concluded.  we've  examined  your 
knife  in  the  a*hpit  behind  your  house.  You 
didn't  clean  It  as  well  as  you  thought— there 
wa*  still  a  stain  or  two  of  fresh  blood  against 
the  bil-  • 

Thornton  Luce  strove  for  a  moment  to 
maintain  hi*  Ino*  nf  denial  that  had  blazed  in 
hi*  eye*  throughout  the  accusation  Bui  it 
wavered  And  then  he  slumped  forward  In 
Mlcnt  eonfeasioii  With  Uiat.  a  daxed  man 
rose  a  man  who  had  called  himself  a  mur- 
derer He  turned,  hi*  aims  outstretched.  "You 
snowed  it.  didn't  you.  Mary— that's  why  you 
kept  on  aakin  questions  when  I  «•**  making 
them  skis   making  me  tell  vou  things  - 

The  room  blurred,  vague  figures  were  mov- 
Ing.  Voices  whispered;  a  door  opened  And 
Jed  Lawrence  found  that  he  was  on  hi*  knee*, 
and  that  brown  eyes  were  looking  into  his 
->wn  eyes  of  faith  that  had  *ecn.  even  when 
hi*  own  were  blinded 


1  Case  in  Point 


A   WELL-KNOWN  author   was  being  put 
through  a  searching  interrogation  by  a 
rather  garrulous  acquaintance. 

"Don't  you  ever  feel  that  eventuady  a  day 
will  come  when  you  will  have  written  yourself 
out?"  continued  hi*  persecutor.  Have  you 
ever  thought  that,  when  that  happens,  you  will 
have  to  find  another  mean*  of  earning  your 
living?" 

The  author  wa*  at  a  loss  for  a  minute  or 

two. 

But  any  dear  lady,  he  said,  "such  an  Idea 
\n  fallacious  In  your  own  ease,  you  hare  been 
talking  for  forty  years  and  haven  t  talked 
>ours*lf  out.  have  you?" 


Mr  Mugg  -She  con«ider»  h 
elusive  person  doeim  I  she"' 
Mrs   Wugg-My  dear,  the 


■self  a  m'wt  ex- 
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TIE  achievement*  In  the  practice  of  sheep 
raiding  In  recent  years  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, together  with  the  wonderful 
possibilities  for  expansion  and  development  of 
.imuatry.  have  been  so  Impressively 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  that 
today  the  Province  can  record  h  sheep  popu- 
lation of  170.255  as  compared  with  63.247  in 
1925,  and  at  the  same  time  witness  an  cver- 
lnc reading  desire  on  the  part  of  established 
landowners  and  newcomers  to  engage  in  what 
Is  believed  to  be  a  fundamentally  sound  agri- 
cultural practice 

Too  frequently  provincial  and  national  agn- 

<  ultural  problems  arise  through  lack  of  vision 
or  adherence  to  a  proper  policy  in  develop- 
ment of  a  particular  commodity  or  business, 
and  in  this  respect  It  Is  natural  to  expect 
that  with  its  development  the  sheep  industry 
in  British  Columbia  will  not  be  without  its 
difficult  questions  of  public  importance  from 
time  to  tunc. 

Attention  to  a  proper  provincial  sheep 
policy  at  the  present  stage  of  the  Industry's 
development  is  not  only  likely  to  avoid  many 
future  difficulties,  but  is  most  important  in 
realizing  that  continued  steady  and  perman- 

<  nt  development  which  is  expected  and  hoped 
for. 

.  Such  a  policy  might  be  considered  under 
(he  following  two  heads: 

L  Orderly  production  and  marketing  of 
lambs  in  accordance  with  supply  and  demand. 

2-  The  economic  grading  and  marketing 
of  wool 

Sheep  are  raised  for  two  purpose^,  namely, 
the  production  of  meat  and  wool.  In  most 
countries,  and  in  Western  Canada  particularly, 
meat  production  Is  considerably  more  impor- 
tant; the  annual  revenue  from  a  ewe  being 
in  the  approximate  proportion  of  $10  worth 
ol  lamb  to  12  worth  of  wool.  With  an  annual 
consuming  home  market  for  lamb,  easily 
approximately  100.000  head  as  compared  with 
an  annual  provincial  production  of  74,000 
head,  and  with  an  almost  totally  undeveloped 
l:ome  or  Western  market  for  Canadian  wool, 
it  Is  readily  seen  that  lamb  production  will 
continue  for  many  yean  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant end  of  the  business  as  far  as  the 
sheep  raiser  is  concerned.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, consider  the  most  important  phase  of 
'•he  subject  first. 

It  is  a  generally  recognized  fact  that  the 
main  governing  factor  in    all  agricultural 
market  values  is  supply  and  demand.  True, 
there  are  other  factors  which  enter  from 
time  to  time  and  which    may  manipulate 
prices  to  a  certain  extent,  but  these  are  tem- 
porary and  of  minor  importance.  Orderly 
marketing  in  accordance  with  demand  helps 
to  stabilise  markets  and  gives  greatest  satis- 
faction to  the  whole  trade:  and.  since  the 
Jcmbs,  before  they  arc  marketed,  belong  to 
the  producers,  orderly  marketing,  therefore, 
becomes  a  producers'  problem.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent It  would  appear  that  little.  If  any.  action 
has  been  taken  by  producers  to  regulate  their 
lambs  to  market  in  accordance  wtth  demand. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  would  appear  that  the 
big  proportion  of  sheep  raisers  are  independ- 
ently breeding  their  ewes  In  the  Pall  to  have 
lambs  for  market  the  following  Pall.    As  a 
consequence,  we  find  I  he  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  British  Columbia  lamb  crop  mar- 
keted during  the  months  or  September.  Octo- 
ber and  November,  to  the  inconvenience  or  the 
trade  and  the  financial  loss  to  the  producer. 
In  other  words,    we  find  British  Columbia 
during  the  past  season  with  a  lamb  consump- 
tion of  approximately  100.000  head    and  a 
production  of  only  about  74,000  head,  register- 
ing about  2c  per  pound  reduction  in  price 
during  the  Pall  rush  when  the  market  supply 
Is  in  excess  or  the  demand.    With  the  ever- 
increasing  production  or  lamb,  it  would  ap- 
pear desirable  to  give  considerable  thought 
and  adherence  to  a  policy  or  orderly  produc- 
tion and  marketing  or  lambs     The  varied 
natural    conditions    or    the    Province,  geo- 
graphical and  climatic,  are  such  as  to  better 
lend  British  Columbia  to  a  production  and 
marketing  policy  than  perhaps    any  other 
province  in 


Approximately  32  per  cent  or  our  sheep 
population  is  located  in  the  Fraser  Valley  and 
on  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Oulf  Islands, 
where  the  season  and  climatic  conditions  are 
favorable  to  the  production  of  lambs  early 
enough  to  have  them  marketed  at  the  econ- 
omic market  weight  of  around  eighty-five 
pounds  by  August  15.  after  which  date  the 
upper  country  lambs,  due  to  later  season,  are 
expected  to  appear  on  the  market.  It  i<  ques- 
tionable whether  raising  Winter  or  "hothouse" 
lambs  Is  as  profitable  as  having  the  lambs 
drop  on  the  grass  or  in  early  Spring.  This, 
of  course,  depends  largely  on  the  available 
housing  accommodation,  feed.  etc.  necessary 
to  the  successful  production  of  early  or  Win- 
ter lambs. 

While  a  good  proportion  of  early  lamb  rats- 
ing  is  desirable  in  a  provincial  production 
policy,  nevertheless,  this  Is  not  Ukely  to  become 
a  very  general  practice,  since  the  Coast  sea- 
son Is  early  enough  to  have  lambs  drop  on 
the  grass  around  the  latter  part  of  March 
or  early  part  of  April,  and  in  row  months 
lime  market  them  at  the  desirable  weight  of 
eighty-five  pounds,  thus  realizing  the  top 
market  price  before  the  middle  of  August, 
when  the  Upper  Country  lambs  are  appearing 
on  the  market  In  goodly  numbers.  It  would 
appear  to  be  good  provincial  policy  to  advo- 
cate the  breeding  of  our  thirty-two  per  cent 
sheep  population  as  found  on  the  Islands 
and  Mainland  so  as  to  have  the  lambs  from 
these  parts  of  the  Province  markets  before 
August  15.  arter  which  date  lambs  will  be 
coming  in  ever-increasing  numbers  from  the 
Interior,  where  the  provincial  increase  m 
■N)  population  ii  largely  being  registered 
•  nd  will  continue  to  expand  on  account  or 


mountain  Summer  ranges  now  being  brought 
into  use 

The  successful  sheep  raisers  of  the  Coast 
and  Island  .sections  today  are  those  who  have 
their  lambs  marketed  before  the  usual  season 
drop  In  price.  Those  who  sell  later  In  com- 
petition with  the  Upper  Country  or  Prairie 
ranchers  are  bound  to  be  less  successful,  nnd 
will  be  more  so  as  time  goes  on  and  the  In- 
terior volume  of  lamb  increases. 

In  the  present  expansion  of  the  industry, 
sheep  ranching  in  the  interior  of  the  Prov- 
ince is  playing  the  most  important  part. 
This  Is  on  account  of  the  available  mountain 
range  in  recent  years  being  brought  Into  use 
curing  the  Summer  months.  For  practical 
reasons,  e.g.,  taking  advantage  or  short  graz- 
ing season,  the  long  trailing,  etc  .  sheep 
ranchers  must  continue  to  sell  the  bulk  or 
their  lamb  crop  after  the  first  or  middle  of 
August.  The  domestic  or  farm  flock  master 
is  differently  situated  and  should  govern  his 
operations  so  as  not  to  clash  on  the  market 
with  his  fellow  producer,  the  rancher,  and 
who.  on  account  of  economical  production,  is 
better  able  to  sell  on  a  cheaper  market  than 
the  small  nock  master  whose  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  much  greater. 

'A  rough  survey  of  the  19M  provincial  sheep 
situation  shows: 

1.  Provincial  yearly  consumption.  100.000 
head 

2.  Provincial  yearly  lamb  production.  74.000 


3  Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  sheep  popu- 
lation located  in  the  Fraser  Valley  Mainland. 
Vancouver  Island  and  Oulf  Islands,  as  com- 
pared with  68  per  cent  located  In  the  Interior 
and  balance  of  the  Province; 

*■  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  sheep  population 
hi  range  Hocks  as  compared  with  50  per  cent 
in  domestic  or  rami  riocks. 

From  the  obove  It  would  appear  to  be  sound 
provincial  policy  to  advocate:  That  since  50 
per  cent  or  our  annual  lamb  production  Is 
Horn  the  range  riocks  and  which,  on  account 
or  practical  reasons,  must  be  marketed  late 
enough  in  the  season  to  have  had  advantage 
or  the  Summer  range,  the  other  50  per  cent 
should  be  marketed  earlier,  and  thereby  regu- 
late the  movement  of  lambs  to  market  In  ac- 
cordance with  demand. 

The  question  of  grading  and  marketing  wool 
economically  lias  received  considerable  atten- 
tion and  we  have  recorded  much  progress  in 
this  country  during  the  last  ten  years.   A  re- 
view or  the  season  of  1928  presents  a  success- 
lul  business  record  second  to  no  other  year  in 
the  history  of  the  organization.    Tills  Is  par- 
ticularly the  case  In  British  Columbia.  Prices 
for  both  wool  and  lamb  have  been  most  re- 
munerative, the  wool  clip  averaging?  anywhere 
from  5  to  25  per  cent  above  1927  values,  de- 
pendent, of  course  upon  grade,    and  Iamb 
prices  have  been  equal  to  those  or  a  year  ago. 
There  seems  to  be  an  Increasing  tendency  on 
the  part  or  grain  growers  to  add  sheep  to 
their  rami  operations,  and  It  Is  particularly 
marked  throughout  the  four  Western  prov- 
inces.  The  sheep  population  or  Canada,  and 
the  West  In  particular,  Is  greater  tlian  a  year 
ngo.  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  natural  fe- 
male increase  has  for  the  most  part  either 
been  retained  in  the  old  nocks  or  sold  tor  the 
establishment  or  new  riocks  rather  than  rind- 
ing its  way  to  the  packing  plants  through  the 
usual  commercial  channels.      A  few  of  the 
larger  sheep  owners  in  Southern  Alberta  have, 
It  is  true,  sold  part  or  all  or  their  holdings, 
but  the  stock  thus  disposed    or    has  been 
»eadlly  absorbed  In  various  parts  or  Canada. 
Por  instance,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  5.000 
head  or  breeding  ewes  have  been  taken  Into 
British  Columbia  from  the  Prairies  this  Pall, 
an  Indication  or  the  rapid  development  that 
has  taken  place  In  the  sheep  industry  or  the 
Province  during  the  past  three  or  rour  years. 

Perhaps  the  major  dcvelopmc  t  of  inter- 
est in  the  Canadian  wool  and  woolen  Indus- 
tries during  the  year  Just  closed  is  the  Im- 
portance being  attached  to  them  by  our  gov- 
ernments, both  Provincial  and  Dominion,  and 
the  co-ordination  or  their  erfort  with  that  of 
other  related  organisations.  The  National 
Research  Council  has  been  taking  a  most  ac- 
tive part  in  this  Interest,  and  It  is  highly 
significant  that  this  Dominion  organization 
and  the  Minister  of  Trades  and  Commerce 
have  agreed  to  the  establishment  or  a  wool 
lesearch  department  sn  the  new  research  lab- 
oratories now  being  planned  In  Ottawa  under 
the  direction  or  Dr  H  M.  Tory.  Such  a  move 
cannot  fall  to  be  an  important  factor  In  de- 
veloping wool  production  and  manufacture  In 
the  Dominion.  Then  too.  it  Is  hoped  that 
through  i he  Reseach  Council  some  policy  may 
e\entuaily  be  evolved  whereby  the  sheep 
ranchers  of  the  West  can  be  given  some  guid- 
ance and  assistance  in  their  sheep. breeding 
work.  Our  Hocks  have  undoubtedly  been  Im- 
proved of  late  through  the  use  of  better  sire 
but  certainly  the  maximum  results  have  not 
yet  been  attained.  Our  wool  clip  is  good,  but 
surely  if  Australian  sheep  owners,  aided  by 
their  government,  can  raise  the  average  wool 
clip  from  four  and  a  hair  to  eight  pounds  in 
the  short  space  of  a  few  years,  there  la  abun- 
dant hope  that  we  In  Canada  can  do  much  in 
the  same  direction. 

Reviewing  the  wool  market,  greater  activity 
tn  buying  the  Canadian  clip  at  points  or  pro- 
auction  was  experienced  this  season  than  for 
the  past  several  years,  due  to  the  advancing 
prices  In  the  early  part  of  the  wool  season 
As  is  very  often  the  oujeome  under  similar 
circumstances,  prices  in  the  country  in  some 
instances  were  carried  to  a  point  beyond  the 
•etual  filing  market  to  the  mill  trade  ThU 
•situation  had  eventually  to  correct  itaeir 
»h»ch  it  did  by  a  normal  decline  in  values 
'he  latter  part  or  the  shearing  season  This 
Ceehne  tlm  had  it*  erftet  in  a  decided 
»ng  of  'he  buying  activity,  for  the  obvious 
that  when  buyers  round  they  could  not 


Garden  Week  by  Week 

By  NOKAIAN  W   F.  RANT.  F.R  U.S. 


of  .he  associations  attending;  the  Western  t'.mad»  Dairv 
(  onv,  iition  lii-ld  in  Vancouver  dunne  l-'rhni.in  last  Fop  row  left  I., 
richl:  <;  <•  I  i  rimes  (hilhwa.k  Route  1  A  S  Dixon  i  (hi  Hi  war  k 
lte.1i.    A.   I..  I.efrov     (  hilhwi.  L   limit,  Win    I     H. ...... n  (>k.<n 

i>  j  Wm.  Rom-  ilutuglcy) ;  R.  A.  Wilson  iSumas-Matsquii  ;  G.  II.  Medd 
Richmond  l.-iduer <      It.. Horn  row.    left  to  right:    l»    >    lleelas  (Pitt 
Meadows-Maple  Kadgei.   i    <.    M    Clarke  lOOSBOX  \  alley. ;  (.    If  thorn 
berry  (Asst.  in  I  hai   •   I     I    Wort  Provincial  Dairy  Uranrhi;  J.  E.  Man- 


ning Kulkley  Valley  i  j  II.  <  (  lark  <  Surrey  i.  There  are  now  nine 
row -testing-  associations  within  the  Provinc  e  of  British  Columbia,  cm 
ploying  elevrn  supervisors.  These  associations  each  receive  an  average 
of  *.-»0  per  month  as  a  sul>sid\  from  I  lie  I'm  v  in.  ...  I  li.p.iitimnl  i  \  n 
culture.  The  supervisors  make  regular  monthly  visits  to  the  herds  owned 
by  the  three  hundred  members  in  leading  dairy  sections.  Their  work 
m.  I  tides  the  weighing  and  testing  for  l.utterfat  the  milk  from  approxi- 
mately 5.000  individual  <»ws  \|  the  same  time,  record  i*  kept  of  the 
f.td  consumed  In    .m.I.   animal   during   Ih.  month 


turn  their  purchases  over  at  a  profit  or  ex- 
perience a  loss,  buying  limits  were  Immed- 
iately reduced  or  else  withdrawn  altogether. 

Another  effect  or  the  early  price  movement 
was  that.  Immediately  following  the  market 
entered  a  period  or  dullness  with  prices  more 
or  less  nominally  maintained,  but  with  the 
actual  demand  ior  wool  at  a  low  ebb.  It 
would  seem  that  wool  generally  advanced  to  a 
price  basis  beyond  which  the  mills  could 
convert  the  rinlshed  product  at  a  profit.  How- 
ever, this  may  be.  it  was  apparent  that  the 
mills  everywhere  more  or  less  stopped  buying 
during  the  Summer  months 

Meanwhile,  the  wool  trade.  In  an  endeavor 
to  develop  some  business,  was  gradually  mark- 
ing wools  down,  and  all  of  this  was  again  re- 
flected in  the  opening  or  the  London  sales  In 
•September,  when  prices  were  down  10  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  July 
.•ales,  and  an  additional  5  per  cent  at  the  close 
or  the  same  sales  as  compared  with  the  open- 
ing. 


For  th<>  Pigkeeper 


The  Canadian  clip  handled  by  the  Canadian 
Co-operative  has  again  this  year  round  its 
way  into  many  or  the  chier  wool  markets  of 
the  world,  including  Canada,  United  8Ur.es, 
England  nnd  Continental  points  Some  of  our 
best  business  this  year  has  originated  with 
our  Canadian  mills.  The  export  trade  has  at 
times  been  disappointing  because  of  the  long 
periods  or  quietness:  at  other  times  heavy 
weights,  or  wool  have  moved  both  to  England 
and  to  the  United  States. 

The  demand  Tor  wool  centred  itself  thi< 
past  season  chleriy  on  the"  medium  grade*, 
and  below,  and  it.  is  on  these  grades  that  the 
most  marked  Improvement  in  price  over  the 
1P37  season  has  occurred.  Strictly  fine  wool 
has  ruled  on  or  about  the  same  level  as  lor 
the  previous  season  All  other  grades  have 
ruled  on  the  average  several  cents  per  pound 
higher  >n  192fl  than  in  1937.  and  which  M  a 
whole  must  be  taken  as  generally  satisfactory 
to  wool  producers  In  Canada. 

During  the  year  the  growers'  organization 
was  able  to  gain  and  apply  lower  freight  rates 
on  wool  originating  west  of  the  Great  Lakes 
to  Atlantic  seu  board  lor  export  A  good  deal 
of  attention  has  been  given  to  rates  on  west- 
ern wool  via  Vancouver  and  the  Panama. 
However,  all  things  considered,  and  with  the 
lower  ocean  rates  gained  last  year.  It  is  more 
economical  to  the  Western  sheepman  to  have 
his  wool  carried  through  to  Weston.  Again, 
there  is  the  added  advantage  of  three  mar- 
kets, namely.  Can.ida,  England  and  the  United 
States. 

Consideration  has  also  been  given  during 
the  year  to  the  possibility  of  successruliy  de- 
veloping the  market  for  wool  in  Japan.  Sam- 
ple* or  various  types  or  Canadian  wools  iiave 
been  placed  with  the  largest  or  the  Japan' v 
t  ool  importing  houses,  and  the  Interest  oi  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  m  Japan  se- 
cured m  this  same  direction. 

The  recent  progress  ot  the  sheep  indawtry 
in  British  Columbia  is  only  what  should  be 
expected  and  la  In  line  with  the  general  In- 
dustrial progress  or  the  Pacific  Coast  II  is 
rnly  natural  to  expect  that  In  the  next  few 
vears.  with  Western  industrial  developmn  • 
we  will  wltnesa  a  change  from  the  present 
movement  t.r  Western  wool  eastward  to  ■ 
home  and  export  market  at  the  Paciric  Coast 


Lutnber  9ta$i$ik  i 

^TRANOE  statistics  appear  on  lumber  pro- 
duction Oregon.  Washington  UUh 
Wyoming  and  other  frontiers  show  large  de- 
creases, supposedly  denuded  old  States  like 
Delaware  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  island 
report  increases  or  eighteen  to 
per  cent 


'  I  *IIE  luibit  or  rooting  is  always  a  cause  or 
annoyance  at  this  time  or  the  year.  On 
rough  land  It  does  no  harm,  but  on  a  good 
PMtdTt  it  is  a  real  nuisance  Rooting  varies 
among  different  strains  of  pigs  and  is  nearly 
always  worse  among  those  animals  that  have 
been  kept  shut  up  In  sties  most  or  their  lives. 
II  a  sow  is  well  rung  and  her  litter  is  allowed 
to  run  out  from  birth,  you  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  much  troubled  with  rooting.  But  if  you 
find  the  piglings  busy  turning  over  the  turf, 
you  may  be  sure  your  method  or  reeding  is  at 
fault. 

Either  the  piglings  or  the  sow  herself  will 
probably  be  suffering  from  mineral  sUrvation. 
end  ir  you  put  a  rew  pinches  of  powdered 
chalk  and  ordinary  table  salt  in  the  meal  mix- 
ture dally  and  provide  a  heap  of  coal  slack 
or  wood  ashes  you  will  find  an  Improvement 
.traiRht  away.  Make  the  meal  mixture  as 
varied  as  possible  by  including  five  or  six  dlf- 
hrent  ingredients,  and  let  one  or  them  be 
white  fish  meal  in  the  proportion  or  not  more 
than  ten  per  cent  of  the  ration. 

It  looks  as  if  another  fall  in  the  pig  popu- 
lation will  come  soon  Many  people  have 
lately  given  up  plgkeeping.  and  the  markets 
for  some  time  past  have  been  overloaded  with 
pigs  with  the  result  that,  as  usual,  poor  prices 
have  been  made  worse.  As  we  have  so  often 
proved  In  the  past,  the  slump  time  Is  the  right 
moment  to  go  In  for  pigs  or  to  increase  your 
Mock  of  them.  Do  not  rush  in  blindly  and 
take  Mlly  rifks.  but  Just  use  your  eyes  and  ears 
for  yourself.  We  shall  be  surprised  If  you  do 
not  come  across  a  real  bargain  such  as  a  nice 
t\pc  of  in-plg  sow. 

//;  (  In  n/u  s/  II  ,,\ 

fAKE  up  your  mind  to  do  everything  for 
your  pigs  yi  the  cheapest  way.  That  IS 
to  say,  keep  them  out  at  grass  all  through 
the  Summer,  simply  providing  rough  shelters 
for  sleeping  quarters.  If  the  pasture  is  not 
already  fenced,  take  particular  care  that  an 
enclosure  Is  made  absolutely  recure,  as 
otherwise  you  will  certainly  have  trouble  with 
neighbors,  and  that,  quicker  than  anything, 
will  make  you  turn  against  plgkeeping. 

Do  you  keep  a  medicine  chest  for  your  pigs? 
Not  that  we  went  you  to  think  that  you  need 
to  run  a  sort  of  drug  store  and  to  dose  your 
pigs  with  all  the  chemicals  to  be  round  in 
the  average  dispensary  Some  pigkeepers  make 
the  mistake  or  relying  upon  drugs  to  correct 
their  mistakes  in  management  and  reeding 
which,  of  course,  is  foolish.  But  when  prop- 
erly used  drugs  are  a  valuable  sUnd-by  and 
may  easily  be  the  means  of  saving  the  loss 
of  valuable  animal*  A  medicine  chest  should 
contain  carbolic  acid  or  other  disinfectant,  a 
I  in  or  Stockholm  tar.  which  is  invaluable  for 
wounds,  a  bottle  of  linseed  oil.  a  little  castor 
ml,  about  hair  a  pound  or  Epsom  sat*  a  few 
ounces  of  sulphur,  a  supply  of  worm  pow- 
ders and  a  small  bottle  or  iodine.  In  addi- 
tion, you  will  no  doubt  have  several  bottles, 
which  should  each  be  carefully  tabled,  con 
talning  small  quantities  el  various  medicine 
mixtures  obtained  in  the  past  for  particular 
pig  patients 

I  iuunUu 

VITAMINS  play  a  big  part  in  successful 
pig  feeding,  and  you  can  easily  prove  this 
tor  yourself  Shut  a  rattening  pig  in  a  »ty  and 
reed  it  only  on  ground  gTaln.  giving  no  fish 
meil  and  no  green  stuff  Very  soon  the  pig 
fill  go  lame  and  lose  appetite— the  Bvmptrro* 
of  vitamin  starvation  Then  give  three  or 
.'our  tablespoons  a  day  of  cod  liver  oil  and 
plenty  or  green  food,  and  you  will  soon  «ee 
the  marvelous  difference  So  the  moral  u 
Do  not  slim  your  pigs  of  those  foods  that 
have  been  proved  to  supply  fhe*e  mueh- 
p reded  vitamins 

Matxe  meal  has   the  advantage  of  being 


cheap  now  and.  provided  it  is  used  In  mod- 
eration, it  makes  a  valuable  pig  food.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  adulteration  in  maize  meal, 
however,  and  the  cheaper  It  sells  the  more 
likely  are  we  to  meet  with  bad  samples.  There- 
fore be  on  your  guard  and  particularly  watch 
lor  meal  that  Is  at  all  damp,  as  there  have 
been  numerous  rases  brought  to  light  or  con- 
siderable quantities  of  water  being  added  to 
make  the  meal  weigh  heavier.  Although  niai/c 
and  barley  are  slpillur  In  composition,  they 
liavc  a  different  effect  on  the  quality  or  the 
carcase,  and  many  reeders  preier  not  to  use 
more  than  one-fifth  of  maUe  meal  in  any  pig 
ration.  Even  when  there  la  a  considerable 
difference  In  price  in  favor  of  maize  meal,  it 
*  till  pays  to  use  a  small  proportion  of  barley 
meal  because  of  the  quality  it  imparts  to  the 
carcase. 

A  great  many  pigs  suffer  from  what  u<  called 
•Itch."  a  disease  due  to  mites  similar  to  those 
that  cause  mange  in  horses  and  cattle  and 
M  ab  in  sheep  Usually  the  first  «lgn  of  it.  Ii 
that  the  pigs  are  always  rubbing  themselves 
Round  the  cars  and  eyes  red  patches  appear, 
lollowed  by  scabs  which  become  dirty,  while 
the  skin  gets  thickened  and  wrinkled.  The 
mites  soon  spread  to  other  parts  or  the  body 
The  only  way  to  attack  this  disease  success- 
fully is  to  clean  and  disinfect  every  place 
where  the  mites  can  shelter  All  bedding 
must  be  burnt  and  the  walls  and  fittings 
brushed,  scrubbed  and  sprayed  with  strong 
disinfectant  If  possible,  the  sties  should  then 
be  left  vacant  for  at  least  six  weeks.  A  good 
dressing  for  the  pigs  themselves  is  made  of  a 
mixture  of  two  pounds  of  sulphur  in  one  gallon 
ol  rape  oil.  half  the  body  being  done  one  day 
and  the  other  half  the  next  day.  Five  days 
later  the  scales  should  be  scraped  off  as  much 
us  possible  without  tearing  the  skin,  and  then 
another  dressing  applied  Two  more  dress- 
ings may  be  necessary  before  the  mites  are 
all  killed. 


Rabbits 


\  T  »H 
**  The 


'han  .satisf 
we  do  not 


it  age  can  a  young  doe  be  mated? 
question  is  far  more  often  asked 
factortly  answered.    And  even  now 
propose  to  answer  that  question 
If  you  put  It.  "At  what  age  should  a  young 
doe  be  mated?"  that  is  a  different  matter 
The  factor  which,  first  and  foremost,  has  the 
greatest   Influence  upon   the  a»,'e  at  which 
reproduction  may  be  allowed  L.  the  manner 
in  which  the  rabbit  has  been  reared.  Cor:, 
feeding -the    provision   or   subaUnces  from 
"liich  an  animal  can  obtain  all  the  ingre- 
dients necessary  to  enable  it  lo  make  the  most 
rapid  growth  possible— results  In  what  is  called 
♦arty  maturing    That  is  to  say.  the  rabbits 
reach  their  full  growth  at  about  Ave  months 
c;d,  and  as  soon  as  maturity  M  reached  there 
is  no  object  in  preventing  them  rrom  breeding 
Long  ere  this,  however,  young  rabbits  will 
breed  it  allowed  to    Rabbits  bom  in  January 
and  Pebruary  will  sometimes  come  in  season 
at  three  end  a«half  to  four  months  old  Despite 
the  belief  of  some  invcrtieators  that  young 
does  will  often  mate  one  or  two  months  Man 
ihey  are  capable  of  breeding,  it  is  our  expe- 
rience with  well-red  animals  that  they  have 
always  proved  fertile  when  accidentally  or 
.  ei.berateiy  mated  at  MNfe  early  aces 

It  comrs  to  this,  therefore,  that  if  the 
breeder  has  some  very  well -grown  young  does. 
■  rumals  which  for  all  practical  purposes  are 
1-11*.  grown,  there  is  no  need  to  prevent  them 
rrom  breeding  merely  because  they  are  only 
five  months  old  It  t*  not  age.  but  develop- 
ment, which  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. In  the  case  of  novices,  however,  who 
have  bought  a  forward  rnu  rut  d«e  and  are 
breeding  from  her  for  the  tint  time  at  an 
kt*t|  see  it  is  necessary  to  offer  a  reminder 
'hat  young  mothers  can  hardlv  be  fed  too 
well  I?  fhey  .re  allivwed  to  sink  In 
tion  while  reanne  their  utter  th^r 
breading  value  will  be  doubtful. 


Jr  you  arc  going  to  do  some  idantlng  this 
Spring,  here  are  some  don  ts 
Don't  spot  ihrubs  about  in  the  Brass,  all 
over  your  lawn.  They  won  t  grow  well,  sel- 
dom look  nice,  and  are  almost  impossible  to 
keep  up.  A  few  choice  specimens,  f.uch  as 
flowering  crabs,  may  sometimes  be  used  on 
the  lawn  near  the  boundaries 


Don't  plant  nursery  stock 
nursery. 


in  rows  like  a 


Don't  expect  a  border  two  feet  wide  to  give 
results  unless  you  are  trying  to  mow  a  hedge 

Don't  space  shrubs  out  at  the  distance  apart 
\hey  ourht  to  be  when  full-grown  You  will 
get  tired  of  hoeing  them  and  waiting  for 
t  hem  to  gcow  long  before  you  grow  old  enough 
to  enjoy  them.  Much  better  to  plant  them 
closer  together  and  thin  them,  out  later  on  if 
it  Is  necessary  in  ycur  lifetime. 

Don't  bury  your  choicest  shrubs  at  the 
back  of  the  border.  If  you  do  this  you  will 
be  calling  up  your  nurseryman  and  asking 
why  they  won't  bloom. 

Don't  try  to  put  every  variety  you  ever 
heard  of  into  a  border  fifty  feet  by  six 

Don't  blame  the  nurseryman  when  you 
neglect  to  tramp  the  soil  firmly  round  the 
roots  of  the  trees  and  Fhrubs  you  are  planting. 

WUe  Birds 

^  LONDON  report  is  to  the  effect  that  wild 
birds  In  the  Old  Country  have  instituted 
a  sort  of  police  force  among  themselves  for 
protection  against  electric  wires.  When  trol- 
ley wires  first  became  popular  tn  England  the 
mortality  among  the  small  wild  birds  was  very 
large,  but  electric  engineers  have  noted  a 
steady  decrease  In  bird  mortality  from  this 
cause,  suggesting  that  each  generation  hag 
more  and  more  developed  I  be  Instinct  to  avoid 
trlres.  It  is  even  declared  that  In  some  sec- 
tion, certain  birds  play  the  part  of  traffic 
policemen,  to  prevent  other  birds  rrom  Mi- 
lling upon  high -power  wires. 

One  cannot  disbelieve  the  story,  because 
wild  birds  often  show  a  great  amount  of 
reasoning  power,  which  is  much  more  than 
the  domestic  hen  does 

If  only  bugs  could  be  taught  to  act  In  the 
same  manner,  what  a  lot  or  hard  reeling  and 
bad  language  would  be  saved.  Think  of  what 
n  blessing  it  would  be  if  one  could  put  a  can 
of  Black  Leaf  "40"  in  the  middle  of  the  rose 
bed  and  be  sure  that  if  the  bugs  saw  it  they 
would  pass  us  by? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  insects  have 
any  brains  when  it  comes  to  saving  them- 
: elves.  They  will  come  back  again  and  again 
to  the  charge,  like  so  many  fanatical  savage* 
A  tew  or  the  beetles  do  show  reasoning  powers 
by  dropping  to  the  ground  and  lying  motion- 
less when  disturbed  at  night. 

I    SeU    In  as  arc 

*"J~*HE  new  perennial  Oypsophila  "Bristol 
Fairy"  u  much  talked  about,  and  many 
people  ask  whether  It  can  be  grown  rrom  seed. 
The  answer  Is  no  This  particular  Oypsophila 
cannot  be  grown  even  from  cuttings,  as  far 
at.  the  writer  Is  informed,  but  must  be  grafted 
upon  the  ordinary  Oypsophila  penneculata  le 
was  originated  by  the  Bristol  Nurseries  at 
Bristol.  Conn .  UB.A.,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
a  chance  seedling. 

There  Is.  however,  a  double  Oypsophila 
which  can  be  grown  rrom  seed  but.  unfor- 
tunately. It  only  produces  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  double  plants,  the  rest  being  single 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  double  plant 
does  not  set  seed  and.  like  stocks,  one  has  to 
rave  single  plants  to  get  seed  at  all.  Of  course, 
the  seed  is  saved  from  single  plants  which 
have  grown  in  a  batch  which  has  produced  a 
large  percentage  or  doubles,  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  seed  of  stocks  is  grown. 

So  many  people  have  been  asking  whether 
there  is  any  better  com  for  small  gardens 
than  the  popular  Oolden  Bantam.  The 
answer  is  no  Many  other  kinds  have  been 
brought  out  with  many  claims,  but  lor  one 
icason  or  another  none  or  them  has  proved 
•o  generally  useful  as  a  good  strain  of  Oolden 
Bantam  Be  sure  and  get  a  good  strain,  be- 
cause corn,  like  other  plants.  Is  apt  to  go 
back  unless  the  seed  is  carefully  selected  rrom 
the  best  ears. 

The  McTavish  pea  Is  one  or  the  best  peat 
for  gardens  in  Victoria.  The  writer  has  grown 
it  year  arter  year  with  nothing  but  the  very 
best  results  It  Is  not  as  early  as  some  and 
Ii  not  a  dwarf  Thai  is.  It  la  better  lor  sticking, 
but  it  i:  a  pea  with  a  very  fine  flavor  and  is 
»  »ery  heavy  cropper.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  pea  wai  originated  bv  Mr  Mc- 
Tavuh.  of  Victoria,  the  well-known  glaoiolu* 


/  ipping  thr  Ha$pberriei 


you  will  get  more  and  better  berries  from 
raspberry  canes  in  Summer  if  you  practice 
"tipping"  at  this  t.me  of  the  year.  By  "tip- 
ping.'  we  mean  cutting  off  the  top  six  inches 
or  so  of  each  cane  Vou  can  take  a  foot  or 
more  off  the  very  long,  spindly  canes;  aur- 
hcent.  in  fact,  to  stiffen  them  so  they  will 
stand  upright,  unsupported  But  stiff  etoeky 
canes  need  no  more  than  three  or  four  Inche, 
removed  rrom  each  The  idea  behind  tip- 
ping" is  to  make  the  buds  break  freely  and 
wild  out  plenteous  short  rrutting  laterals  to 
provide  a  really  worth-while  crop  of  beat  grade 
berries  Tipping'  applies  to  8ummer  rnilting 
tas. terry  cane«  only,  of  course— but  Includes 
the  yellow  berried  varieties 


V°TWiTHBTANDINO  European 

potion  with  air  travel,  two  women  one 
from  Paris  and  one  from  Stockholm  lately 
the  continent,  to  Rom*, 
youths  have  undertaken  to 


» 
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Novel  Effects  In  New  Coats  and  Gowns 


Flares  Gravitate  to  the  Afternoon  Mode 


M 


hi.  h  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  tentative  fashions.  Because  of 
tnis.  the  popular  acceptance  of  the 
straight  line  for  informal  daytime 
apparel  rather  force*  the  couturier 
world  to  relegate  the  flare  conspic- 
uously to  afternoon  raiment. 

It  might  be  sweeter  to  phrase  it 
otherwise,  but  then  we  would  be 
blinding  ourselves  to  the  truth  that 
mobmindedness  Is  a  great  and  vital 
Influence  In  swaying  fashions,  and 
U  Is  a  nimbi.'  along  the  rails  to 
which  designers  and  stylists  arc 
forced  to  bend  their  ears. 

Women  have  thought  well  past 
the  fear  of  stardardlzation  In  dross, 
for  well  they  know  bv  this  time  that 
so  many  styles  created  In  so  many 
and    in    such  numberless 


shades  and  tones  of  color  permit  a 
frer  play  of  fancy  In  the  expression 
of  Individuality. 

Or  might  one  say  that  women 
have  entirely  lost  their  fear  of 
.standardization?  Be  all  that  as  it 
may.  come  Spring,  the  tendency  will 
swing  In  favor  of  straight  lines  for 
dsytlme  wear  and  gentle  or  exas- 
perated flares  for  the  afternoon 
mode.  Whatever  the 
feminine  indifference  In  regard  to 
anything  but  the  straight  line  for 
day  wear,  or  any  other  factor,  cou- 
turiers havr  areeptrd  this  and  gen- 
erally agreed  upon  it  in  focusing 
thru-  attention  on  the  time  and  the 
place  for  fulness. 

Afternoon  frocks  of  recent  Paris- 
ian designing  have  some  sort  of  cir- 
cular line  at  the  back,  side  or  front, 
but  rarely  does  this  extend  all  the 
way  around  Plain  fabrics,  self 
trimmed,  arc  the  most  effectively 
decorative 

When  the  dress  takes  on  flared 
sophistication  the  bodice  is  of 
supplr.  loose  cut,  the  waistline  fair- 
ly low  and  the  neckline  generally 
open  and  collarless.  although  some- 
times softened  by  a  scarf  Straight 
hemlines  outnumber  those  which 
dip.  yet  the  dip  usually  is  somewhat 
conservative. 

This.  then,  sums  up  the  Interest- 
ing points  of  the  modish  afternoon 


frock— graciously  flared  and  ex- 
quisitely simple— well  illustrated  by 
the  black  satin  model  from  Jeanne 
Lanvtn  interpreted  along  princess 
lines.  Self  cording  outlines  the  un- 
even hemline  and  the  neck  Is 
brightened  by  a  scarf  in  tricolor  of 
red.  black  and  white,  worn  as  shown 
in  a  bow  or  left  loose. 

Black  broadcloth  is  used  so  often 
for  the  afternoon  coat  that  the 
terms  are  almost  synonymous  And 
such  a  coat  frequently  is  flared  or 
circular  In  treatment,  posed  from  a 
moulded  hlpllne.  In  fact,  all  ful- 
ness Is  placed  well  below  the  hips— 
almost  at  the  knew. 

Wide  fur  cuffs  and  a  huge  fur 
collar  high  in  the  bark  and  on  the 
shoulders  complete  the  picture  as  In 
the  model  shown  from  Jane  Regnv. 
distinguished  by  five  rows  of  stitch- 
ing to  form  a  hip  yoke  and  a  border 


Spring  Mode  in  Prints 

fa 


Beach  Ensembles 
in  Tricolor 


\  MOW  becoming  to  the  majoritv 
1VI  of  women  of  large  or  small 
M*e.  of  fresh  youth  or  greater  ma- 
turity are  the  fresh  new  prints  in 
minute  designs.  Larger  patterns 
are  reserved  for  more  dressv  fr»biic\ 
and  occasions. 

A  charming  Metropolitan  style  of 
thr  Reason  prior  to  Easter  is  the 
liny  print  drew  for  wear  beneath 
the  Winter  coot,  or  the  cosiu.no 
including  printed  accessories  to 
match. 

New  la  the  ensemble  realm  is  the 
peasant  print  introduced  by  a 
prominent  domestic  silk  house,  the 
designed  labric  used  for    a  bow 

White  Animates 
Black 

rTASmoN'S  allffiance  to  all  black 
I*  M  the  badge  of  ultra-chic  has 
swerved  in  favor  of  a  modification 
of  Its  severity  by  a  touch  of  white 
so  that  it  may  hobnob  with  the  gay 
colors  of  the  season  without  thr  <*f- 
i  bran  as*. 

id  black  flat  crepe 


Black 

well 

are 

pnllvened  by  some  clever 
arrangement  of  white  in  the  collar 
or  scarf  Pure  white  takes  on  a 
faint  tint  of  cream,  since  off-white 
shsdes  are  very  becoming  to  the 
majority  of  complexions,  to  which 
nil  black  is  most  trying,  particularly 
in  the  lustreless  silks. 


trimmed  frock  and  the  linyis  of  a 
plain  cloth  coat  as  illustrated 

The  diminutive  colored  flower  on 
a  dark  background  Ls  decidedly  ef- 
fective when  worn  under  a  coat 
that  Ls  black  or  matches  the  bacx- 
B  round  of  the  print. 

One  may  go  to  such  printed 
lrruttlu  aa  to  include  with  this  cos- 
tume a  scarf,  one  section  of  which 
hi  plain  and  the  other  printed,  with 
i he  vamp  or  the  shoe  and  the  lining 
of  the  bag  in  Bm  same 

A  very  small  patterned  nerktle 
print  is  used  by  Chanel  for  a 
Spring  fcccoMorv  oru^niblv  con**  is*- 
tng  of  a  draped  band  on  a  Panama 
hat  of  the  cloche  order,  a  scarf, 
belt  and  handbag,  of  course  to  be 
worn  with  a  costume  in  a  solid  color 


'I"HE  now  famous  tricolor  idea  ap- 
i  pears  everywhere  in  Wttl 
phase  of  feminine  raiment  It  sup- 
plies vitality,  rent  and  Intrigue  to 
the  vogue  for  color  contrast.  So 
marked  is  this  fashion  that  one 
might  easily  say.  "Blend  your  colors 
and  be  usual,  contra**  litem  and  be 


Knit  u  I  I  Kings 
for  fots 


PERHAPS  because  they  can  be 
washed  knitted  garments  are 
coming  more  and  more  popular  for 
the  younger  child  and  that  of  school 
age.  The  general  effect  Ls  partic- 
ularly charming  Tor  the  Juvenile 
bemg  neat  at  all  times  and  endur- 
ing abandoned  play. 

Washable  Jersey  fabric— and  this 
tubbing  quality  is  guaranteed-  is 
used  for  one  of  these  brother-sister 
sets  for  the  two- to- six -year -olds.  A 
flower  motif  accents  the  V  neckline 
bordered  in  a  darker  color  and  the 
kick-pleated  skirt  for  the  Uny  miss 
ls  attached  to  i  guunpe  top.  The 
shorts  for  brother  have  an  clastic 
top  or  are  Joined  to  a  band. 

Man  tailored  and  amply  cut  is  the 
especially  wearable  brother  suit  of 
washable  jersey  zephyr  yarn.  Short* 
for  this  may  be  obtained  either 
lined  or  unhned.  while  for  little  sla- 
ter a  skirt  may  be  had  attached  to 
a  bodice  top 

The  crew  neck  of  this  sweater 
buttons  on  the  shoulder  and  is  given 
the  V  suggestion  by  means  of  a 
splotch  of  color 

Separate  swoaters  to  accompany 
Jacket  suits  f-r  the  small  boy  or  to 
pull  over  lightweight  frock*  for  the 
wee  girl  are  in  plain  colors  with 
strlpings  in  contrasting  colors 

New  Straws  for 
Spring  Hats 


S 


SHORT  capes  with  dresses  and 
cape-back  coats  and  jackets  re- 
veal the  fact  that  this  house  has 
made  a  consistent  effort  to  intro- 
duce the  cape  once  more  In  daytime 
fashions  Many  tailleurs  with 
flared  and  gored  skirts  are  shown 
together  with  belted  becks  and 
waistcoat  blouses. 

Skirts  here  are  short  for  day  wear 
and  several  coats  in  full  length  are 


Contrast  ia  L\e  tricolor  way  is  the 
new  note  in  beach  ensemble*,  and 
whether  your  resort  time  is  now  or 
a  few  months  hmce.  this  type  of  en- 
semble will  be  the  mode 

Chartreuse  Jersey  fa.  hi  on*  the 
light -colored  Utile  coat  Milt  at  the 
leit  with  o  douoU  border  for  trim- 
ming in  n«»vy  b«ue  and  shite. 

The  cape  is  distinctly  new  in 
beach  fashion,  Here  It  covers  the 
suit  In  lieu  of*  the  Jacket.  Of  navy 
blue,  the  ensemble  combines  red 
and  white 

These  beach  costumes  include 
either  a  Jacket  or  cape  as  may  be.  a 
little  dress  to  be  slipped  on  over 
short  trunks,  or  one  that  combine* 
a  skirt  with  the  Patou-type  trunk* 
Novelties  in  sandals  also  ahow 
color  contrast  in  smart  awning 
strlpes. 


1  The  bright  small  hat  l*  appearing 
above  the  fur  coat  and  » ich  a  strtk- 

i  Ing  contrast  is  vnjr  pleasing  if  th* 

I  vivid  color  la  becoming  It  even 
may  contrsw  with  the  djtes*  If 

iiuUy 


Pi  "LISTS  have  more  than  once 
predicted  an  immense  popular- 
ity for  straws  with  the  beginning  of 
Spring  only  to  have  svonien  cling 
tenaciously  to  soft  felts.  Prom  all 
imitations  this  usual  procedure 
will  not  have  a  real  footing,  stool 
straws  have  a  natural  fashion  re- 
lation, to  and  a  consistency  with 
wash  fabrics,  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  term  the  manv  weaves  in  cotton 
and  linen. 

The  amazing  enthusiasm  with 
which  cinghams  and  linens  have 
been  purchased  by  'he  hundreds  to 
appear  at  Southern  reports  gives 
real  promise  that  we  in  the  city 
will  be  addicted  to  them  in  the 
Spring.  And  hence  also  we  will  re- 
l.nqulsh  some  of  our  felt  hats  in 
favor  of  more  summery'  straws. 

Two  very  Important  straws  are 
Perls  Meme.  introduced  Uiis  season 
as  a  yielding,  supple,  drapable  body 
with  a  high  sheen,  and  the  Well 
known  lustreful  cellophane,  a  splen- 
did medium  for  achieving  the  sleek, 
Rhlning.  small  chapeau 

fellow  Parts  Meme  makes  the 
lamer  of  these  two  hats,  with  a  dis- 
tinctly down  turned  brim  hugging 
the  neck  at  the  back  The  much- 
favored  fuzxy  angora  faces  the  brim 
to  soften  the  line  and  bands  the 
crown. 

Smart  for  several  reasons  is  the 
second  hat  of  cellophane  first  in  Its 
combination  of  red  and  black,  and 
second,  because  of  Its  cut -up  front 
and  down -sweeping  back. 


PT\    i.N<KMIti  ;  . 

Three  or  four  jeweled 
varying  sizes,  rmt  In  th.»  same  de- 
sign are  smart  to  add  a  metal  touch 
td  the  frock  and  may  be  placed  in 
-fT relive  positions  This  is  slightly 
newer  than  the  more 
.emble*  of 
the  like 


Three  Coat  Rules  for  Junior  Chic 


JUNIOR  coats,  whether  for  utility, 
sports,  street  or  dress  wear,  are 
certain  to  follow  one  or  all  of  the 
three  strong  jxunLs  in  Spring  mod- 
ishness. 

Conspicuously  novel  tailored  de- 
tail, decorative  cuffs  and  face- 
framing,  flattering  collars,  all  may 
bear  some  distant  relationship  to 
styles  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
yet  at  the  same  time  designers  have 
made  the  most  of  the  newest  ideas. 

Backs,  for  example,  are  not  left  to 
face  the  scrutiny  of  the  passerby 
without  commanding  as  much  In- 
terest as  the  fronts.  Three  clear 
illustrations  of  this  are  to  be  noted 
in  the  sketches-  details  which  fur- 
ther the  style  of  each  garment 


The  Junior  miss  Ls  perfectly  con- 
scious of  and  sensitive  to  the  fas- 
cination of  fine  tailor  inc.  she  ap- 
preciates the  snug  comfort  and  the 
style  value  in  a  coat  of  camel's  hair. 
Also  she  can  tell  you  that  eggshell 
caracul  is  a  fur  much  to  be  desired 
on  the  side  of  fashion. 

All  three  factors  for  Spring  smart- 
ness are  combined  in  a  model  shown 
with  front  in  simple  wrap-around 
effect  and  back  seamed  from  neck- 
line to  hem  in  diagonal  lines.  The 
sleeves  happen  to  be  cut  in  one 
piece  with  the  back,  although  set  In 
at  the  front,  and  are  elaborated  by 
very  wide  cuffs  trimmed  at  the  sides 
with  slashing 


A  fine  quality  of  camel  s  hair  ls 
used  for  this  coat,  whose  stand - 
u-vay  collar  of  eegshell  raraoui 
beautifully  blends  with  the  color  of 
the  fabric.  Crepe  back  satin  makes 
the  lining. 

Suede  finished  fabrics  will  be 
much  in  evidence  before  and  alter 
the  Easter  season.  Very  softly 
finished  dull  broadcloth  in  a  deep 
green  Is  a  matertal  employed  for  the 
cape  coat-  The  Intricate  back 
tailoring  showi  to  what  lengths  de- 
signers go  for  embellishing  an 
othcrwi/e  plain  back. 

It  is  continually  remarked  that 
the  cape  will  be  a  popular  style  for 
Spring.  In  this  model  the  cape  is  ol 


the  winged  shoulder  variety,  spring- 
ing In  a  graceful  flare  from  the  back 
panel  of  the  coat  and  Just  short  of 
elbow  length. 

The  cuffs  are  very  deep  and  lend 
an  air  to  the  sleeve.  Dyed  squirrel 
faces  the  standing  collar. 

Coats  of  the  sports  sort  are  al- 
ways the  requisite  of  Juniors.  An 
attractive  model  Is  this  In  a  novelty 
woolen.  bei«re  in  body  with  contrast- 
ing striping  tn  pastel  tones 
border.  Thla  forms  the  trimming 
on  the  cuffs  and  the  ends  of  the 
scarf  collar  Echoing  the  angles 
produced  by  the  seaming  at  the 
back  of  the  coat,  the  pockets  are 
slashed  In  the 


Knitwear  for  Sports 


Decorative  Footwear 


D1 


FTF1NITF  fashion  approval  u, 
granted  to  knitted  fabrics  for 
spectator  or  active  sportswear.  They 
are  not  only  fetching  but  are  prac- 
tical In  the  extreme.  It  is  a  matter 
oi  taste  whether  the  costume 
selected  be  a  one-piece,  two.,  or 
three,  although  the  last  named  is 
more  comfortable  for  the  present 

Tailored  details  are  worked  out 
with  much  thought  and  precision 
in  knitted  costumes,  as  Illustrated 
in  this  ensemble  of  short  jacket, 
skirl  rut  with  front  godeuv  and 
bordered  sweater  in  very  fine  stripes 
of  a  color  to  match  the  suit  fabric 
done  in  the  new  invisible  water 
ware  stitch. 

Color  contrast  Is  presented  in  ■ 
different  manner  in  many  of  the 
knitted  sports  things  aa  exemplified 
in  the  golf  costume  shown — the 
fabric  of  a  mixed  tephvr  and  rayon 
This  skirt  is  widely  bos  pleated  to 
provide  excessive  freedom  of  more- 
ls stitched  to  a  point 
the  hips 

mor  Is  introduced 
only  tn  the  sweater,  at  neck,  cuff 
and  border  finish  The  new  version 
of  the  shirt  ls  shown  in  this 


Correct  for  riding  tr.  a  costume 
consisting  of  a  coat  of  dark  twin, 
possibly  blue.  If  you  like,  and 
breeches  of  the  same  color,  but  in 
a  lighter  tone 


Fashions  for 
Evening 

/COLORED  slippers  in  satin  and 
^  crepe  are  favored  by  leading 
couturiers  for  evening    Patou  shows 

I  crystal  jewelry  beautifully  blending 

|  with  the  dress 

Crystal  beaded  gowns  in  white 
and  color?  or  bodies  embellished 
with  beads  flash  in  the  new  collec- 
tion* 

Sleeveless  Jacket*  and  pointed 
self  cape  let*  are  still  a  part  of  the 
formal  ensemble 

Tulle  la  employed  for  many  a 
rier^r  evening  frock  some  stunning 
model*  gay  with  tiny  ruffles  in 
mixed  pastel  colors 

Agnes  uses  bunches  of  red  flowers 
st  the  waist  of  Mack  evening  drosses 
at  the  left 


THE  Spring  color  note  In  dressy 
shoes  hi  an  alliance  of  two  or 
three  combination*  of  harmonising 
mn'enaU  «nd  •Made*  BtTVtt  wear 
takes  on  the  ton"*  of  un.  OOMid* 
ernbly  lighter  in  coloring  such  as 
marron  glace  and  sunburn  beige 

In  sport*  models  a  striking  low- 
ering of  heel*  Is  most  apparent 
White  has  come  to  be  the  smart 
background  for  tan.  black  or  ro) 
ored  trimming*,  or  beige  as  a  softer 
ground  than  white  for  these  colors 

Oxford*  with  Serbian  stitching 
•eg  new  and  chic  for  walking  or 
service  wear  and  have  been  much 
worn  in  the  South  The  trimly 
tailored  one -strap  stitched  and 
pink  model  in  a  two- tone  combina- 
tion has  a  substantial  all  leather 
heel  and  Is  far  from  cumbersome 
on  the  foot. 

Beige  and  white  Interlaced  with 
colors  on  vamp  and  laced  strap  are 
shown  in  woven  sandals  for  sport 

The  standard  pump  which  is 
pleasingly  slenderising  cr.  any  foot 
reserves  its  classic  design  A  novelty 
from  Palm  Beach  that  will  achieve 
Summer  popularity  is  the  white 
pump  with  lacing  lines  In  color. 

Spectator  shoes  include  everything 
colorful  that  is  not  of  special  ac- 
tive sport*  per  suasion.  A  model  for 
spectator  or  afternoon  wear  1* 
strapped  In  three 
tn  off  shades  and 


gj  the  standard  colors  and  t*  par- 
ticularly fashionable  with  tailored 

suits. 


Aim  of  Sleeveless 
Dresses 

I  M  accordance  with  the  vogue  for 
1  the  health  rays  of  the  sun.  the 
sleeveless  frock  has  been  cut  to  ex- 
pose quite  s  bit  of  the  back  as  well, 
yer  upon  nil  n-ntlmu  when  the 
wearer  has  left  the  spot  of  sunshine 
a  Jacket  or  coat  is  donned  to  com- 
plete the  costume 

This  fashion  should  be  taken  up 
with  fervor  by  the  very  active 
younger  «et  much  given  to  an  in- 
dulgence In  sports. 

Fur  Scarf  Trend 


\\yrINTER  takes  on  the  semblance 
V y  of  aprtng  as  soon  as  fur  scarfs 
sppaar  In  the  shop  windows  Ad- 
vance models  Indicate  the  metro- 
politan woman  will  again  look  with 
favor  on  the  striking  silver  fox. 
This  Is  shown  In  single  skins  and 
also  tn  s  nice  arrangement  of  two 

However  if  the  universality  of  the 
sliver  fox  ranees  you  to  mneHlii 
other  furs  you  may  be  quite  as 
modish  If  you  select  a  lovely  sable 
or  flslier  This  In  either  pelt  is 
mounted  singly  or  In 
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CHESS  COLUMN 

•  OooO  cumptnM  ■  chessboard  * 


By  t  h  Firm 

•  All  Right*  Reserved. 
hi  |C K— Capablanca 


4 


I  ■ 
...  4  t 

■  I  ES  *: 

■  MSB  ■ 


win 

The  play  l« 
which  follows: 

WHITE 


RKN1 
P  K  5 
PK  %  1 
Q  K  4 
BBS 
R  N  4 
B  B  2 
Hi P  ch 

g  it  k  a 

K  R  S  ch 
U.  BxBrti 
39  RR8  ch 
10.  R  x  N 


38 
2l> 
30. 
31 
32 
3.1 
31 
35 
3ti 
37. 


Oemr.oe 
i  end  of  the  gome 

BLACK 
28  K  R  3 
20  B  K  3 

30.  PxP 

31.  B  g  4 
33   K  11  I 

33.  R  B  2 

34.  B  K  3 

35.  K  N  4 

36.  B  B  4 
37   K  N  3 
28  RxB 
39.  K  N  2 

B  lac  it  resigns 


A  Kame  from  the  Cuban's  Danish 
tour,  ben  of  the  strongest  in  Copen- 
hagen opposing. 


WHITE 

BLACK 

iiemzoe 

Capablanca 

1 

P  K.  4 

I 

P  K  4 

2. 

N  K  B  3 

2. 

n  g  B  3 

3. 

B  N  5 

3. 

p  g  R  3 

4 

B  R  4 

4. 

p  g  3 

6. 

p  g  3 

5 

P  K  N  3 

6 

Castles 

0. 

B  N  2 

7. 

N  H  I 

7 

N  K 

8 

B  K  3 

8 

Castles 

8. 

g  g  i 

8. 

N  g  5 

10 

N  K  1 

10. 

P  K  B  4 

11 

p  B  4 

11. 

P  B  4 

12 

B  N  3  ch 

12 

K  H  1 

13 

P  x  K  P 

13 

g  Px P 

14. 

B  N  8 

14. 

q  g  3 

16. 

B  R  6 

15. 

P  K  B  5 

16. 

B  x  B  ch 

10. 

KxB 

17 

N  B  3 

17. 

N  x  N 

18 

PxN 

18. 

B  R  8 

19 

K  R  K  1 

19. 

p  g  N  4 

19  P  K  N  4  ! 

Bogoljubow  In  Kagans  Schach- 
nachrlchten  says  Black  s  true  line 
was  a  break  throuich  with  the  K  N 
I  1  lie  Rook  s  aiding  via  K  B  3  to 
exploit  the  unequal  balance  of  force 
between  the  White  wings  -  -T.  H.  P. 

20.  Q  B  2  20.  Q  Q  5 

21.  N  K  3  BL  QxQ  ch 

22.  K  x  Q  22  QIIBI 

23.  P  B  3  23  P  N  4 

24.  P  Q  4  24  K  PxP 
25  PxP  25.  P  B  5 
26.  B  B  2  28.  N  B  3 
27  g  R  g  1  27  K  R  g  1 

Tlie  remaining  moves  are  with 
the  dtaKram  at  the  head  of  the 
column. 


Our  next  has  an  elegant  finish 
worthy  of  ZukertorV 

WHITE  BLACK 

I.  FX.  4  ipgB3 
2  p  g  4  2  p  g  4 

3.  P  K  5  3    B  B  4 

4.  B  Q  3  4PKN3 
M.C.O.  give*  4       .  B  x  B;  5.  g  x  B. 

P  K  3    fl   N  K  |  »,  g  N  3;  7.  Caa- 

tt-s.  p  g  b  4:  I.  p  g  b  3.  n  g  b  3. 


10 

11 


5  BxB 

a  r  n  a 

7  PK1! 

8  g  R  5 

9  N  B  3 
Px  P  ch 

g  x  b 

12,  g  X  B  P  ! 

13.  »P  x  N 

14  K  K  2 

15  g  B  8  ch 

16  g  x  R 

17  N  B  3 

18  N  N  5  ch 

19  g  N  8  ch 

20  P  N  4  Ch 

21  N  K  4  ch 

22  g  N  5  ch 
23.  g  N  4  male 


5  PxB 
fi  B  R  3 
BxB 
g  R  4  rh 
N  B  3 
K  B  I 
N  K  5 
N  x  N 
g  X  P  ch 


14  g  x  R 

15.  K  x  P 

16.  P  B  4 
17  gxR 
18.  K  N  3 

19  K  B  4 

20  K  x  V 

21  KB.) 

22  KxN 


<  RE8fi  M  WS  AND  NOT!  - 

England  -  University  Matches  - 
The  Oxford  University  C.C.  beat 
the  Civil  Service  by  8  gamed  to  4. 
Cambridge  University  CC.  won 
from  the  UmvrsHy  of  London  by 
7'.- -6'.-.  and  scored  9  to  the  throe 
Northern  Universities  score  of  3 

SouUiem  Counties  Championship 

Middlesex  visited  Brighton  and 
a  err  beaten  by  Sussex  by  10  to  9S 
M.  K.  Ooldsteln.  of  cable  match 
fnmr.  won  on  top  board  vs.  Nor- 
man. Surrey  beat  Kent  by  the  wide 
margin  of  12N-3'»;  R  P  Micheil 
won  on  top  board. 

Umpire  *  decision*  re  Middlesex  vs 
Surrey  give*  a  win  for  the  former  by 
9  to  7.  Each  county  has  lost  one 
match,  but  Surrey  takes  first  place 
by  a  greater  percentage  of  won 
games.  Somerset  scored  9  to  7  by 
Devon,  and  EtgfU  lost  to  H.uup- 
shire  by  5'..  to  10's.  but  drew  with 
Berkshire  with  g  alL 

London  Chess  League  Lud-EnRle 
won  16  to  4  bv  Bohemians;  Batter- 
ies scored  12 S  lo  Hampstead'a  7'. 
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In  the  next  Issue  Mr.  Whitehead 
will  explain  the  salient  points  in 
the  bidding  and  play  of  the  above 
hand  Fill  out  your  own  chart  and 
compare  It  with  his  method. 

These  bands  most  not  be  bid  or 
played  "Double  Dummy  Le  .  as 
though  all  four  hands  were 
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-.il.port  of  a  Minor  Rid 

North  is  confronted  with  a  prob- 
lem as  to  whether  to  assist  his 
partners  Diamonds  or  show  hia 
alx-card  Club  suit  With  but  the 
normal   expectancy  of    three  Dia- 


monds and  the  possibility  that  his 
partner  may  have  but  four,  there 
exists  sound  grounds  for  a  bid  of 
two  Clubs,  even  though  it  operates 
as  a  denial  of  D  turn  out!  nupport. 
Ordinarily,  however,  in  this  situa- 
tion there  should  be  a  second  op- 
portunity to  bid.  and  if  to  In  tlus 
case  North  by  then  bidding  Clubs 
would  give  his  partner  a  better  pic- 
ture of  his  hand  The  two-Dia- 
mond bid  held,  however,  and  af- 
forded Declarer  a  pretty  problem 
of  play,  whereas  at  Clubs  game 
could  have  been  made  easily. 
ft*ii*»i  roiou  »i  ib»  Hay 

Providing     For     One      Adversary  * 
Holding  Four  Trumps  When  a 
Four -Card  Suit  If  id  Has  Secured 
the  t  onli-art 

Trick,  f.  Declarer's  best  chance 
for  game  lie?*  in  bringing  in  Dum- 
my's long  Clubs  if  possible.  De- 
clarer therefore  plans  to  lake  two 
round*,  of  Clubs  to  find  out  if  the 
four  adverse  Clubs  arc  evenly 
divided,  in  which  case  the  suit  can 
be  brought  In.  If  the  second  round 
of  Clubs  is  trumped,  this  plan 
must  be  abandoned  and  u  cross -ruff 
undertaken 

Tricks  2  and  3.    South  unblock*. 

Trick  4.  By  c  o  n  c  e  d  1  n  |  one 
trump  trick.  Declarer  can  make  u 
Small  Slam  unless  one  adversary 
should  liold  more  than  four 
Uumps.  Declarer  therefore  allows 
the  gueen  of  trumps  to  hold  the 
trick,  thus  providing  against  the 
normal  4-2  distribution  of  the  out- 
standing trumps. 

Trick  5  Declarer  ruffs  a  Spade, 
counting  on  the  discard  of  bis  re- 
maining losers  on  Dummy's  Clubs 
tf  the  trumps  fall  In  three  more 
rounds 

•  Copy r w IH,  1»3«.  Republic  3»ndif»lr.  Inc  > 


and  Highbury  beat  Wood  Green  by 
lOtt  to  9»*. 

Woodhouse  Cup  Competition —A 
ten-board  match  between  Sheffield 
ii iid  Hudder&fleld  was  won  by  the 
former  by  8'-, -2'i:  H.  E  Atkins, 
headmaster  of  Huddersfield  Gram- 
mar School  and  the  strongest  Brit- 
ish player  of  the  century,  drew  on 
top  board.  Bradford  won  from 
Sheffield  by  6-4  and  from  Rother- 
ham  by  6S-3V 

Ramsgate  Congress— The  Team 
Tournament,  hi  which  the  fotlowuig 
British  and  foreign  players  will  con- 
tend, begins  on  March  30.  The 
present  entries  are  Foreigners— 
Cppublanca.  Koltanowskl.  Maroczy 
SoultanbelefT.  Dr.  Vajda:  English - 
Yale*.  Sir  George  Thomas.  Winter. 
MlcheU,  G.  Sergeant.  Although  in- 
dividual scores  will  count  for  the 
respective  contenders  lo  dctermim 
the  prizes.  It  wt'l  br  in  the  nature  of 
u  t'  am  match. 

The  World  Championship— Dr 
AJechin.  having  been  Informed  by 
the  stakeholder.  Van  Liruchoten. 
that  Bcgoljubow  had  deposited  the 
necessary  1500  forfeit,  as  per  Lon- 
don grandmaster;)'  agreement,  re- 
plied, stipulating  that  he  Is  entitled 
to  a  three  months'  notice  before  the 
beginning  "f  play  The  world  cham- 
pion has  engagements  as  far  West 
as  Colorado,  where  he  wdl  exhibit 
at  the  Denver  City  Athletic  Club 
April  30.  and  he  expects  to  remain 
in  the  United  Stales  about  right 
weeks.  He  has  written  Capablanca 
that  the  Bcgo'.jubow  match  has 
priority  over  his  return  match  with 
the  ex-champl-  n 

Scotland— Rlci  nrdson  Cup  Com- 
petition The  match  between  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh  was  won  by  the 
Westerners  by  8  games  to  1. 

Ireland  -  Armstrong  Cup  —  The 


Dublin  Corporation  beat  the  Jewish 
CC  by  4  to  a  M  Epstein  lost  on 
top  board  to  Cu  Uladh.  Cm  March 
18  a  twenty-board  match  was  ar- 
ranged between  the  provinces  of 
Leinster  and  Munstcr.  the  first 
match  they  have  ever  played  to- 
gether The  Munstcr  team  are  from 
Cork  and  Limerick,  the  Leinster  arc 
all  from  Dublin. 

New  Zealand— Angus  Ersklne  won 
the  championship,  winning  8-0;  he 
was  born  in  New  Zealand,  but 
learnt,  serious  ches*  hi  London  In 
the  lote  nineties.  Gyles  was  second. 
7-1;  Severne.  third.  4'i.  There  were 
three  ordinary  prises,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, brilliancy  and  "best  recovery" 
prizes. 

South  Africa  L  Pierce  won  the 
Natal  Championship  with  a  score  of 
7'.-r..  Durban  beat  Pretoria  by 
10 S  to 

United  States— New  York  fa  plan- 
ning a  tnurnament  for  the  c.ty 
championship,  invitations  having 
been  sent  to  all  the  leading  player s 
by  the  Hungarian  CC,  which  is 
acting  as  sponsor  for  the  affair.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  standard  of 
play  is  high  in  New  York  from  the 
fact  that  A  Kupchlp.  A.  F.  cham- 
pion, and  L  Kashdan,  who  won 
12-1  with  2  draws  at  The  Hague 
Team  Tourney,  finished  MOflBd  and 
third  only,  respectively,  in  the  Man- 
hattan rhamplomhip 

Los  Angeles — The  championship 
fell  to  G  Patterson,  who  is  auditor 
for  Uie  West  Coast  Hollywood  The- 
atres. 

Belgium— The  National  Cham- 
pionship fell  to  Edgar  Colle  with  a 
score  of  5;  Koltanowaki.  4'  .• ,  Engle- 
man.  2  In  their  individual  encoun- 
ters Colle  and  Koltanowskl  won  one 
game  each. 


lr.,1,  I  he  n  i'i-nal  .  han.['ion 
UM  M.i.q....  B 0888111  del  l'ur.o  faM 
:  .;•..-:'.  ^  :-vuilIer:gc  fr:.:r.  Mart" 
Munttcelli  l'he  rnalrh  will  t».- 
phtyeil  »<   Klciienrr  l.h.s  nuwifh 

Holland  A  tournament  at  The 
Urn;  ii  wu.  v.nf\  ti',  Vaii  tin  h-*<h  I 
wins;  Landau.  3'*.  Kroone  3 

P  -A'  i   s*   gained  *  hand- 

.:•!<•».    ..\»"    1,.  nl/   Mi  t  hell 

'  I      •  ii!l»r|       •.<.'!'..";•     14  .  I  '  ttit 

h!i      "■Mil.!     Mi.ltl"h      Allll     <  Ii  III' 

top  Ix/ard  MgJgg    won    2  0  aajDtlMI 

n'.t-i  i  t.  1  v 

Sweden— Both  Bogoljut>«.w  and 
Reti  were  engaged  In  slmultaneoua 
exhibitions  at  Stockholm  and  the 
larger  cities.  The,  records  of  these 
exhibitions  w..p  Bogoljubow 
games  played.  946.  won.  898;  drawn. 
144;  lost.  106.  ReU.  games  played 
588.  won.  434;  drawn.  102;  lost.  52. 

A  short  tournament  at  Stockholm 
resulted  as  follows  Retl.  4S;  Lun- 
dln  and  Stolu.  3  each.  Stockholm 
Goteborg  and  Skanla  played  3 
matches  as  follows.  Stockholm.  5; 
Goteborg.  3;  Skanla  vs  Ooteborg 
4  all;  Stockholm.  01a;  Skanla.  3'a. 

OBIIl  \H1 

The  last  Chief  Justice  Gordon 
Hunter  was  a  member  of  the  Vic- 
toria Chess  Club  and  played  in  the 
big  tournament  in  1900-1.  his  com- 
binative power  and  sound  posll.on 
Judgment  rewarding  him  with  the 
second  prize.  Like  Morphy  (the 
son  of  a  Chief  Justice),  his  chess 
board  manners  were  admirable.  The 
game  before  him  absorbed  htm 
With  quiet  Impassive  dignity  he 
waited  for  hts  opponent's  move,  and 
even  if  hard  pressed  in  ma  ten 
game*,  was  careful  not  to  use  more 
time  than  his  opponent.  We  lost  a 
game  to  him  in  the  tournament, 
but  win  or  lose  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
play  him.  Great  sorrow  and  regret 
at  hi*  death  aud  respect  for  his 
memory  was  felt  by  his  chess  oppo- 
nents. 


IllillT  OUTLOOK 
IN  COFFER  TRADE 


s    ll    If  P*a    Review    Shows  no 
World  Shortage    Ki  pec  ted— De- 
mand  fcver  Increasing 

TORONTO,  March  22— Carelul 
study  of  the  factors  underlying 
the  copper  situation  shows  that  a 
strong  demand  and  good  prices 
may  be  expected  for  some  time  to 
come,  although  the  present  strained 
condition  of  the  market  may  not 
continue  be>ond  July,  according  to 
S.  H.  Logan,  general  manager  of 
the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 
No  alarm  need  be  felt  for  at  least 
many  years  with  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  copper  available,  lor 
while  under  normal  conditions  con- 
sumption is  increasing  at  the  rale 
01  between  4  and  5  per  cent  per 
annum,  there  are  known  to  be  at 
least  2.500.000.000  tons  of  accessible 
ore.  sufficient  to  last  for  twenty 
years  or  more  without  the  need  of 
Investigating  new  sources,  although. 

01  course,  further  exploration  is 
warranted  In  countries  such  as  this, 
where  geological  and  mining  con- 
ditions are  lavorable  Just  at  pres- 
ent demand  exceeds  blister  and  re- 
fined supply  owing  to  a  noticeable 
Improvement  In  world  industry, 
specially  In  Canada,  the  United 
StAtes  and  Europe,  and  the  lower 
output  from  Chile  as  a  result  of  a 
recent  earthquake  But  apart  from 
the  room  for  expansion  in  mineral 
output,  the  operations  of  the  smelt- 
ing Industry,  although  at  a  nigh 
level,  are  understood  to  be  not  more 
than  95  per  cent  ol  capacity. 

Two  other  factors  mutt  be  taken 
Into  account  as  offsetting  in  the 
long  run  any  temporary  shortage 
cf  new  >-upplies — the  large  produc- 
tion of  secondary  copper  recovered 
from  rcuiclting  old  copper  and 
brass  scrap,  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant item  in  commerce,  and  sec- 
ondly the  fact  that  high  prices  tend 
U>  stimulate  production  from  all 
sources,  and  cause  consumers  to 
turn  to  substitutes  such  as  lead, 
aluminum  or  rustless  iron  Accord- 
ingly a  shortage  of  refined  copper 
would  not  last  long  unless  the  lead- 
ing producers  -combine  to  restrict 
their  output,  which  they  are  not 
likely  to  do  In  view  of  the  good 
profit  they  can  make  with  copper 
selling  at  the  present  pnrr  or  nt 
fifteen  to  sixteen  cent*  a  pound 

World  consumption  today  of  cop- 
per from  all  sources,  including  that 
recovered    from    scrap    Is  over 

2  000  000.000  tons  per  annum,  as 
compared  with  I  000.000  tons  leas 
than  twenty  years  ago.  and  800,000 
tons  In  the  closing  years  of  the  last 
century.  Much  nf  the  increased  use 
has  undoubtedly  been  due  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  electrical  Industry 
which  in  all  its  branches  uses  about 
12  per  cent,  and  the  building  Indus- 
try 5  per  cent  The  world  produc- 
tion of  electricity  has  more  than 
doubled  «inee  1913  and  the  limit  of 
expansion  has  not  by  any  means 
been  reached.  As  far  as  can  be 
judged,  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of 
the  world's  potential  waterpower 
haw  been  utilized,  and  Europe  has 
scarcely  begun  to  meet  its  needs  in 
this  direction 
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THEFABLI  of 
BOCK  BEfR 


DURING  the  medieval 
two  »eigulK>ring 


period 
in  the 

Old  Country  had  long  engaged 
in  a  rivalry  as  to  which  brewed  the  beat 
beer     During  a  dispute  one  day  in  early 
Spring,  between  two  brew  masters,  one 
from  earh  of  the  towns  in  question,  it  wa* 
..mied  by  one  that  the  Beer  brewed  by  the 
other  lacked  strength.    To  settle  the  dispute, 
the  following  test  was  proposed.  Each  brew- 
master  was  to  consume  a  gigantic  tankard 
of    the    beer    brewed     by  his 
opponent,   after   which   he   was  to 
stand  on  one  leg  and  thread  a  needle. 
The  loser  claimed  that  a  goat  that 
had  butted  in  through  the  circle  of 
men  surrounding  the  opponents  wa* 
responsible  for  his  downfall.  The 
winner  laughingly  replied:  "It  wa* 
the  Bock  (German  word  for  goat) 
in  the  beer."    From  that  time  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  brew  a  special  dark  beer  called 
"BOCK  BEER"  and  place  it  on  sale  in  the 
Spring  of  each  year. 


i 


may  be  obtained  on  SATURDAY,  MARCH  30th,  1929, 
and  thereafter,  until  the  limited  supply  is  gone,  from  the 
Government  Liquor  Stores  in  bottles  or  on  draught  in  any 
licensed  place  at  the  same  price  as  regular  beer. 

Bock  Beer  is  the  BREWERS'  TREAT,  an  exceptional 
brew  of  high  grade  Beer  and  aged  (lagered)  for  an  unusu- 
ally long  period.    It  is  a  very  wholesome  and  nutritious 
beverage,  the  highest  achievement  of  the  skilled  Brew- 
master.    Order  early  to  make  sure  of  a  supply. 

Bock  Beer,  brewed  by  the  Vancouver  Brew- 
eries Limited,  Westminster  Brewery  Limited, 
Silver  Spring  Breweries  Limited,  and  Vic- 
toria-Phoenix   Brewing    Co.    Limited  is 
guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure  beer. 

Have  a  case  delivered  to  ycur  home 
for  Easter.    Deliveries  Free  to  any 
part  of  City. 

Thii  sdv«rti«in*nt   it  nof  pub'.nhrd  or  d.«pl*Tfd  bv   the  1  iqoor 
Control  Board  or  by  the  Government  ol  Bnt.ih  O.lumbu. 


BRITISH  MERCHANTS 

TO  VISIT  RUSSIA 

Trade     M  Union     Will  Investigate 
Opening*  for  Trade  and  Nego- 
for 


LONDON.    March    22  — All    the  , 
branches  of   British   industry    are  j 
represented    In  the  British  com- 
mercial mission   which  u  visiting  | 
Ru*sia  tins  month     The  delesMe* 
plan  lo  investigate  wha»  opening 
there  are  In  Russia  In  earn  of  iheir 
pecial  industries.  At  the  *ame  time 
they  will  meet  the  authorities  at 
Moscow   and   discuss  a   basid  of 
finance,  without  which  .in  exten- 
sion of  trade  would  be  impossible 

Assurances  have  been  received 
that  the  Russian  Oovernmen:  will 


welcome  the  delegation  and  allot. I 
them  every  possible  facility  for 
studying  '-he  ecouomlc  situation. 
The  Ru.mian  authorities.  It  is  stated 
would  be  glad  to  see  Bnti  h  I tm  nee 
and  industry  take  a  Icadi^  pj't 
in  the  economic  recQ&strucuon  of 
Russia. 

While  the  British  Government  h*s 
in  no  way  inspired  the  visit  and 
assumes  no  responsibility  'or  it. 
the  Government  1*  not  hostile  to 
the  idea  Ernest  Remnant,  editor 
of  The  English  Review,  who  «n- 
Itiated  the  scheme,  says  the  Rus- 
sian market  is  the  largest  avail- 
able to  British  Industry  It  u  1 
mistake  to  Judve  trade  posMiuli- 
'i»»  by  prewar  figures,  he  says. 
Under  present  conditions  th»  volume 
of  British  trade  with  Russia  in  i-ie- 
war  days  might  be  multiplied,  ten- 
fold    The  limit   will  be  imposed 


by  British  tinance  and  not  by  the 
Russian  demand. 

At'TO  FIGHTS  TSETSE 

TORONTO.  Marcn  22 . -tilevpmg 
sickness  no  longrr  can  be  held  ac- 
countable for  lethargy  in  Mouth 
Africa.  The  tsetse,  a  title  fly 
scarcely  half  an  inch  III  :engr!i. 
which  has  dominated  Africa  since 
the  beginning  of  time  by  Itl  ability 
to  carry  this  dread  disease.  Is  be- 
ing rendered  powerless  by  ths  ad- 
\  nt  of  the  automobile  A  metal 
body  Is  not  such  a  Juicy  morr>  I  for 
!-.e  enger  jaws  of  liia  MHO  tyrant. 
This  is  the  story  that  George  R. 
BttaWettV,  who  lias  Ju*t  returned 
after  four  years  as  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Commissioner  in  South 
Africa,  unfolded  to  the  Canadian 
Club  here     He  Is  a  Canadian  by 


birth  and  served  as  an  officer  in 
I  the  Princcvi  PaU.  1 

The  t setae  suckA  the  blood  of  cat- 
tle, transmitting  germs  to  the  blood 
;  of  human  beings,  with  the  result 
'  that  all  Africa  south  of  the  desert 
i  region*  became  a  land  of  little  peo 
(Ilea  held  aloof  from  each  other 
j  through    terror    of     the  dlwa*e- 
I  carrying  ability  of  thi.->  pest.  Since 
I  the  advent     of     the  uutnmobtle. 
which  I  a  rapidly  replacing  the  sus- 
Iceptible  bear>ts  of  burden,  and  the 
opening  of  road*,  the  walls  between 
the  people  are  being  broken  down 
and  community  interest  aroused. 

Wife  —"The  doctor  says  he  has 
given  you  a  new  lease  of  lite  " 

Husband  "Well,  he  hasn't  left  me 
much  with  which?  to  pay  the  rent  " 

"I*  he  one  of  the  landed  gentry?'" 

"No.  he's  still  a  bachelor  ' 


INS  ADV  KM  I  RKS 


/  he  Trapper 


By  Mary  Tuttle 


Healthy  and  Strong 
with  ^HorliekV 

laogMiav  —  running — climbing  —  rm*y 
*U  day  long.  To  keep  your  children 
health v  and  well,  to  give  them  the 
niMimhment  —  t-etwrr-n  tMaw  -  that 
thry  need,  hoy  !!i»iu.nw>.  Children. 

well  **  grown  ops,         <t*  delirious 
flavor,  audit  if  very  qui- sly 
No  *""*"^gj  rerpitreel. 


ill*  rsnitif 


jefS  MILK 


HORL1C  K'S 

Saturalorl  hocotat* Flavor  ,.  „ 


oMan 
is 

enraptured 
by  the  cj 
\J\th 


